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Reprinted below are excerpts from “Tillich’s Concept of the Protestant Era, 
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major event in religious thought . . 
of modern Western culture . . 


Publication of this book has been hailed by The Christian Century as “a 
. . [for on] the theme of the religious analysis 
. Tillich has no peer writing in America today.” 


Christendom quarterly describes Tillich as one of the “few genuinely creative 


personalities” in this generation. 


The Journal of Philosophy says Tillich “is one 


of the few modern theologians who can find intellectual companions, if not fol- 
lowers, among contemporary philosophers.” 


“LUTHER applied the doctrine of justi- 
fication only to the religious-moral life. 
The sinner, though unjust, is ‘justified’. 
TILLICH applies the doctrine to the re- 
ligious-intellectual sphere also. No act 
of will accepting ‘right’ belief can be 
properly demanded by any authority 
Devotion to truth is supreme; it is de- 
votion to God. There is a sacred ele- 
ment in the integrity that leads to doubt 
even about God and religon. Indeed, 
since God is truth, he is the basis and not 
the object of any question about God. 
Any loyalty to truth is religious loyalty, 
even if it leads to a recognition of the 
lack of truth. Paraphrasing Augustine, 
the serious doubter may say: ‘I doubt, 
therefore I am religious.’ Even in doubt 
the divine is present. The only 
absolutely irreligious attitude, then, is 
absolute cynicism, absolute lack of 
seriousness. .. . 

“Protestantism (or any other religion) 
always needs the correction that comes 
from the ‘secular’ protest against any 
tendency within it to identify itself with 
the unconditional. . . . When there is 
a vital relation between church and 
society, ‘the society is the perpetual 
guilty conscience of society and society 
the perpetual guilty conscience of the 
church,’ ” 


TRUE RELIGION IN “SECULAR” 
CONCERN 


“These implications of the Protestant 
principle are given corresponding ex- 
pression in Tillich’s definitions of re- 
ligion and culture. Religion is ‘direction 
toward the unconditional.’ Culture is 
direction toward the conditioned forms 
of meaning and their unity. Despite this 
contrast, however, genuine religion and 
vital culture have ultimately the same 
roots. ‘Being religious is being uncon- 
ditionally concerned, whether this con- 
cern expresses itself in secular or (in 
the narrower sense) religious forms.’ All 
sharp divisions between the sacred and 
the secular must be eliminated in 
recognition of a transcendent critical and 
formative power which is present in 
both religion and culture. ‘Secular cul- 
ture is essentially as impossible as 
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atheism because both presuppose the 
unconditional element and both express 
ultimate concerns. ... ” 


THE ‘THINGIFICATION OF GOD 


“If language is to express vividly our 
experience of being grasped by some- 
thing unconditional, it must use symbols 
drawn from the actual world of the 
subject-object correlation. Yet the use 
of the ‘objective’ symbols brings with it 
the danger of objectifying God. It also 
gives rise to ‘the half-blasphemous and 
mythological concept of “the existence of 
God”’. To draw the divine down into 
the world of objects is to commit idolatry. 


before an 
‘existing’ God is the ever present danger 


This idolatry objectively 
of all religion. Every truly religious 
symbol should carry within it a protest 
against the thingification of God. [This 
protest is] implicit in the [Tillichian] 
concept of ‘the unconditonal’. ” 


Searching Criticism and Penetrating 
Appreciation of Religious Liberalism 


THE PROTESTANT ERA. By Paul 
Tillich. Translated and with a concluding 
essay by James Luther Adams. Chicago: 
The University of Chicage Press. $4. 
“Religion as an affair of the purely inner 
life isolates the individual and limits the re- 
lation between God and the world to the 
relation between God and the soul. The 
result of this is that the problems of worldly 
activity do not some within the scope of 
religion. . . . Thus the forward-looking es- 
chatological fervor of primitive Christianity 
is paralized, and the world-transforming as- 
pect of the idea of the Kingdom of God dis- 
appears” (pp. 177-8). The measure of 
Paul Tillich’s concern for the conflicts of 
this world is indicated by this quotation, 
which bears the flavor of the entire volume. 
Tillich is well aware of the contributions 
of liberal religion to the history of our time, 
and these essays contain, along with a 


‘searching criticism of its limitations, a re- 


current, penetrating appreciation of liberal- 
ism. One of the great debates within re- 
ligious liberalism is whether it is inside or 
outside the Christian tradition. The answer 
is obviously equivocal since liberalism pre- 
serves some of the tradition and rejects the 
rest. Tillich is most illuminating in his esti- 
mation of those elements which must be 
preserved, and some liberals who are in- 
clined to reject the label Christian might 
find they were in the Christian camp by 
Tillich’s estimation. Some may, also, find 
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that Tillich’s definition of Protestantism is 
most congenial to their dearest concerns. 

The delight of this book is a refreshingly 
different analysis of the ills of our time. 
Tillich sees today’s social, economic, and 
moral tensions in an inclusive framework 
that gives them the perspective for under- 
standing. A real act of intellectual imagina- 
tion is required of the reader so that he may 
see from Tillich’s vantage point and re-esti- 
mate our times. The book is easy enough 
reading—all the words are familiar enough 
—but the ideas have novel contexts. It is 
the sort of book one reads and then waits 
six months to read again, as coffee is dripped 
in New Orleans when a tablespoon of water 
is added only after the previous spoonful 
has drained through. 

Those who have been familiar with the 
thinking on history done by German philoso- 
phers and theologians will welcome this 
translation of Tillich. English and Ameri- 
can philosophy of history is at such a primi- 
tive stage as to be totally unchallenging. 
Tillich’s views are certainly challenging. 
Professor Adams has been of great service — 
to the English reading world in translating 
these essays. He has also been of great 
assistance in the lucid crystallization of 
Tillich’s thought that forms the commentary 
at the end of the book, Adams’ exposition 
should probably be read first by anyone 
new to Tillich. 

The essays collected in this book have — 
been arranged to present a discourse on our 
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1 its cultural, religious, spiritual, and 


nally neglected with the explanation that 

Sone te oor a systematic treatment 
sr publication. The essays encompass 
od of twenty years of writing, and this 
self is an instructive key to a man’s 
ght. Tillich’s introduction to the col- 


thought-provoking in his own reflections 


especially in his removal to America. 
ch, to be sure, represents a theologi- 
int of view we are likely to label or- 
dox, but no one will be able to cast him 
de by any such simple tag. His appre- 
m is deep for the liberal, the scientific, 
humanistic, the social reforming, and the 
emocratic drives in modern society. He is 
uch a part of these movements as of 
“orthodoxy.” He is a sufficiently great mind 
to be beyond any one of the minor partisan- 
_ ships in which we argue the popular con- 
_troversies. Again, Tillich appears to find as 
nuch if not more hope for the time outside 
_ the formal churches than inside. For ex- 
ample, these sentences appear: “Without the 
laboration of individuals within the 
movements for social justice, no spiritual 
reconstruction can be conceived of” (p. 
268). “The Protestant principle overcomes 
_ the gap between the sacred and the secular 
spheres, between priesthood and _ laity. 
t Protestantism demands a radical laicism. 
There are in Protestantism only laymen; . . . 
Everything is secular and every secular thing 
is potentially religious” (p. 174). “The 
first word, therefore, to be spoken by religion 
to the people of our time must be a word 
spoken against religion” (p. 185). 
_ The chapter on the idea and ideal of per- 
sonality discloses with great insight the 
struggle in our time of the person to become 
free. It evaluates Protestantism, the indus- 
trial economy, humanism, and fascism in so 
_ far as these liberate, repress, Or express per- 
sonality. The psychological superficialities 
liberalism’s use of the idea of freedom are 
disclosed in a discussion of the liberating 
_ force of liberalism and of its deficiencies. 
The failure of Protestantism to deal with 
the realities of the class struggle and the de- 
mands of the proletariat become especial 
concerns of Tillich, and he provides an 
lysis that not only supplies an alterna- 
tive to Marx’s but challenges Protestantism 
with an exposition of its dynamic involve- 
ment. 
_ The Protestant principle, which is not the 
ame as historical Protestantism, has seemed 
the core idea to Professor Adams and has 
riven the book its name. Since the principle 
is not co-equal with historical Protestanism 
md could hardly even be said to be the 
least common denominator of Protestant 
groups or even the distillation of them, some 
lefense of the term must be given. It might 
9¢ claimed as the essence or intention of 
otest: . It might be claimed as the 
of Protestanism in the sense that 
the animating force of its origin and its 
elopment. Professor Adams character- 
Protestant principle as both nega- 
1 positive: it serves as “the prophetic 
test against every conditioned thing that 
akes an unconditional claim for itself” 
289), and as “the formative dynamic that 
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ch’s theology is inten- _ 


tion is largely autobiographical, and he 
the changes of his life in today’s world . 


sustains the fundamental attitude of serious- 
ness and responsibility which belongs to all 
creative endeavor” (p. 290). This creativity 
is, of course, broader than Protestantism, but 
in the principle an explanation is suggested 
to liberalism of why it should be critical and 
tolerant as well as how it also might be 


.crealive and dynamic. 


THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Required reading 


THE GATHERING STORM. By Winston 
S. Churchill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $6. 

Contemporary history is extremely dith- 
cult for us to evaluate. Our emotions, our 
convicuons and our prejudices are all too 
intimately linked up with the events them- 
selves. Whenever an individual attempts 
to write a history of some phase of his 
times, not only do these personal factors 
color his statements, but his readers tend to 
discern in his work all manners and condi- 
tions of their points of view. 

Winston S. Churchill, in The Gathering 
Storm, somewhat lessens the power of the 
attacks upon his writing and provides for the 
Open expression of his convictions, by 
frankly admitting to a personal analysis of 
a thesis, namely, “How the English-speak- 
ing peoples through their unwisdom, care- 
lessness and good nature allowed the wicked 
to rearm.” He works within wide boundaries. 

His book is beyond question a concise 
study, first, of the years between the wars 
and, secondly, an interesting and intimate 


_picture of the British governmental scene 


from the outbreak of the Second World 
War to the downfall of the Chamberlain 
cabinet. Its value as a study of history is 
debatable. It is certainly not a historian’s 
history. Mr. Churchill’s personality and 
opinions shine forth too brightly for that. 
His loyalty to the Conservative Party is too 
obvious. This reviewer can’t help wonder- 
ing whether Mr. Churchill would have 
treated Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain 
so kindly and so tactfully in print had those 
gentlemen belonged either to the Liberal 
Party or the Labor! 

Nevertheless, even though it represents 
one man’s attitude towards the events of 
which he was so much a part, The Gathering 
Storm offers a thoughtful, thought-provok- 
ing insight into a sequence of significant 
events and personalities. No historian of 
our times shall dare proceed without a 
knowledge of the book. And no one seek- 
ing to be well informed about our times 
should avoid reading it. 

Mr. Churchill’s literary style is not always 
easy to follow. He is an orator, “an unques- 
tioned master of the spoken word.” His oral 
rhetoric, while somewhat of a classical pat- 
tern, does credit to contemporary English. 
But his written rhetoric is identical with it. 
Thus the reader finds it incumbent upon him 
to read passages from The Gathering Storm 
aloud in order to get the full flavor of the 
author’s thought. 

Apart from its literary interest, apart from 
its timeliness, that which makes the book 
valuable to us is the extraordinary amount 
of documentary material upon which Mr. 
Churchill builds his narrative. True, his 
official positions have provided him access to 
important documents. But more than this, 
Mr. Churchill’s lifelong habit of preserving 
all manners of materials which have come 
his way, provided him with the great bulk 
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he has employed. Therefore we have more 
than “one man’s opinion.” We have a per- 
sonal narration of a historical period written 
by an individual who not only was an ac- 
tive agent in it but, at the same time, was 
an experienced writer of history carefully 
preserving current data. The combination 
makes for one of the most important books 
of the century. 


ARNOLD CROMPTON 


Belief vs. science 


NO RETREAT FROM REASON. By Alfred 
E. Cohn. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Co. $3.50. 


This is a rambling collection of impres- 
sions, studies, human interests and philo- 
sophic observations gathered together by an 
eminent physician from the treasury of his 
own life and thoughts. His major theme, as 
indicated by the title, is that the progress 
of mankind is slowly and inevitably taking 
place wherever men leave behind old illu- 
sions and enter into the way of reason. Dr. 
Cohn acknowledges that his philosophy of 
reason is a composite of eighteenth century 
faith and twentieth century science. He is 
aware that scientific understanding is by no 
means complete or devoid of danger in its 
social effects. He acknowledges that scien- 
tific knowledge can degenerate into dogma- 
tism (p. 139), but such admissions are few 
and far between throughout the book. 
Fundamentally, he is convinced that we 
must choose between a pair of sharp alter- 
natives, “the traditional past and the ra- 
tional future” (p. 277), between “temple 
medicine and rational medicine” (p. 132). 
He holds that science is the expression of 
the deepest human insight, that art is the 
expression of purely subjective feelings con- 
cerning individual experiences and that or- 
ganized religion is obsolete and outdated. 


Dr. Cohn’s rationalism adds nothing new 
to its eighteenth century prototypes. His 
~ book will be superfluous reading for like- 
minded people. It will not be helpful for 
those who see that there are other alterna- 
tives for human choice beyond Dr. Cohn’s 
view of “the traditional past” and his own 
brand of rationalism. Those who honor 
science but do not wish to make a religion 
of it can derive little benefit from this book. 

JOHN F. HAYWARD 


The mysticism in religion 


A CALL TO WHAT IS VITAL. By Rufus 

M. — New York: Macmillan. $2. 
The last book to be written by this out- 

standing Quaker, mystic and teacher be- 


fore his death might prove to be of ines-’ 
timable value to many who are trying to- 


synthesize Orthodox Christianity and the 
contemporary scientific outlook. This is the 
avowed purpose of this book and when 
one considers the size of the book (143 
pages) and the vast nature of the sub- 
ject it might be said that it is well ac- 
complished. 

In a delightfully simple way the author 
reinterprets the Bible for the reader, in- 
dicating that those qualities in the Bible 
that are incompatible with cur modern 
scientific knowledge come not from the 
Bible but from the lack of understanding 
on the part of the reader of what the Bible 
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“Well, of course, if you're going to adopt the 
existentialist attitude, ’'m wasting my time.” 


is, and of how it should be interpreted. 

This is accomplished with extreme clarity 
and simplicity because of the author‘s pro- 
found understanding of biblical criticism 
and even deeper understanding of the people 
for whom he is writing. 

For those who feel the importance of 
the mystical in religion and in life, this 
book will be a delight. It contains, as so 
many of the author's previous books have, a 
deep insight into the mystical foundation of 
religious experience. In this respect it will 
be a most welcome and important addition 
to the many witnesses of the value of the 
mystical in man’s religious searchings. 

H. M. GESNER, JR. 


Still an isolationist 


OF FLIGHT AND LIFE. By Charles A. 
Lindbergh. New York: Scribner's. $1.50. 

Charles A. Lindbergh is back again in 
the public eye with his new book, Of 
Flight and Life; now a best seller. He in- 
dicates that he is still an isolationist and 
he hasn’t yet caught up in his thinking 
with the Declaration of Independence. For 
example, Lindbergh writes, “We cannot 
escape the fact that our civilization was 
built, and still depends, upon the quality 
rather than the equality, of man, For 
Americans, the doctrine of equality is the 
doctrine of death.” _ Consequently Lind- 
bergh is afraid of the “Asiatic hordes” and 
the colored races of the world. He fears 
that an international police force would be 
controlled by these “foreigners” and, of 
course, they would also control the atomic 
bomb and other weapons. 


Lindbergh is still the nationalist. He be- 
lieves that somehow or other America can 
remain aloof from the rest of the world. 
He has no confidence in the United Nations 
and all such efforts at international co- 
operation. He writes that no political 
formula can save us. Does this mean, Mr. 
Lindbergh, that you have no confidence in 
democracy and liberty? 

Lindbergh still indicates that we should 
have stood by and let Hitler win the war 
or let Hitler and Stalin kill each other off. 
He assumes that Stalin could have stood 
up against Hitler without jeeps, trucks, 
tanks, airplanes, munitions and food from 
the United States. - 

“Most of the issues for which we fought 
have not been settled,” Lindbergh writes. 
I was under the impression that we de- 
feated Nazism and Fascism in World 
War II and that we saved ourselves from 
being the slaves of Hitler and from domi- 
nance by Japan. And the military victory 
did settle some things! 


To his doubts about democracy and in- 
ternational co-operation, Lindbergh has 
added doubts about science, edueation and 
world government. Lindbergh fears that 
too much knowledge is dangerous. He re- 
pudiates what he calls “scientific material- 
ism.” Lindbergh seems to think of science 
in terms of physical sciences. He ought to 
be told that there are also social sciences 
and that the trouble with the world is not 
that we have too much of the physical 


- sciences but not enough of the social 


sciences. 

Lindbergh’s book, by the way, is now 
the favorite of all the super-nationalist pub- 
lications, of the advocates of white su- 
premacy, of the super-super-nationalists and 
of course of the obstructionist newspapers, 
such as the Chicago Tribune and the New 
York Daily News. 

If our country moves to the extreme 
Right, Lindbergh may again become a formi- 


-dable factor in our political and national 
ohte: ; 


L. M. BIRKHEAD 


The less usual in poetry 


MASTERPIECES OF RELIGIOUS VERSE. 
Edited by James Dalton Morrison. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $5. 

Here is an amazing volume compiled 
and edited by James Dalton Morrison, pro- 
fessor of preaching and head of the de- 
partment of homiletics at Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School. On the basis that 
no one’s anthology is completely satisfactory 
except one’s own, Dr. Morrison has kept 
track through the years of the poems that 
have appealed to him during twenty years 
in the active ministry and since 1940 at 
Colgate-Rochester. 

It is a truly amazing volume, 700 double 
column pages, 900 poets represented, 2020 
separate selections. No such anthology has 
ever been better indexed. The Table of 
Contents is arranged in seven main divi- 
sions, God, Jesus, Man, The Christian Life, 
The Kingdom of God, The Nation and the 
Nations, Death and Immortality. There 
are four indices, by author, by title, by first 
line and by topic. It is a highly usable 


book. 
Everything is represented, from  Aris- 
tophanes, Plotinus, Sophocles and- St. 


Augustine to Max Eastman and T., S. Eliot. 
It is true that much of what is commonplace 
to users of earlier authologies, for example, 
“Trees” by Joyce Kilmer, is here, and also 
“The Higher Pantheism” by Tennyson. But 
he has also included less usual ones, Angela 
Morgan’s “Hymn to Labor,” Hinton White’s 
“The World Is One,” Elias Lieberman’s “TI 
Am An American,” “Sunset and Evening 
Star,” and Christopher Morley’s delight- 
fully humorous “Private Enterprise.” There 
are poems by Upton Sinclair, Horace West- 
wood, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, John Erskine, 
and a_ strong, challenging bit entitled 
“Courage” by Amelia Earhart. Channing’s 
“My Symphony” is included, also poems 
by John Masefield, Margaret Sangster, Carl 
Sandburg, George Santayana. In addition 
there are a great many new things by 
prolific writer, Anonymous. This is a h 
valuable book to supplement earlier 
gies. 
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Vital background material 
THE MARCH OF MUSCOVY. By Harold 
. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday. 


Harold Lamb, careful scholar and 
faithful interpreter of history, has pro- 
duced another in his long line of readable 
and artistic works. His book covers the 
period from 1200, when Moscow “was only 
a town on a river, and not a very notable 
town at that,” through the reign of Ivan 
the Terrible and up to 1648, when Russia 


had become a great, straggling, strugglin 
Empire, chaotic within, San eed 
ideologically and _ otherwise from _ the 


_ Western World. 

Here is colorful and essential background 
aiaterial for one who hopes to understand 
‘the Russia of 1948. ROBERT W. LAWSON 


International answers 


HE LAST CHANCE. Edited by Clara 
‘Urquhart. Boston: Beacon Press. $2.50. 
_ One hundred and sixty pages of highly 
condensed, clear writing in regard to the 
outcome for humanity of our venture in 
world government through the United Na- 
tions Organization. The first section of the 
volume consists of about forty pages of 
general statements on world problems, and 
the balance, plus a prologue and epilogue, 
of specific answers to eleven crucial prob- 
_ lems, such as One World or Two, The U. S. 
and the U. S. S. R., Over-production and so 
forth, The answers come from twenty- 
eight men and women +who dwell on the 
continents of Asia, Africa, Europe and 
North and South America, chosen as “pro- 
found and honest men of thought and 
vision. 
_ The reader can follow the thinking of 
each writer consecutively through the 
eleven questions and so perceive a more or 
less consistent system of thinking, or he 
can compare their agreements and disagree- 
ments, and find some appreciation for 
these as over and against the varied cul- 
tural backgrounds of the authors. I found 
considerable appreciation of the point of 
view of Trygve Lie in his answers, as those 
of a man whose theories are tempered by 
the responsibility of making genuine progress 
within the framework and limitations of 
the United Nations. 
_ We dissent from the Editor’s fear of the 
‘mastery of inanimate matter over living 
things. We had far better fear man’s in- 
humanity to man through the misuse of his 
mastery over both the inanimate and ani- 
‘mate. Nevertheless it is a provocative and 
stimulating volume. It is an international 
attempt to suggest solutions to crucial in- 
ternational problems. JOHN BROGDEN 
Provocative challenge 
JOICES OF LIBERALISM: 2. 
on Press, $2.50. - 
re is a subtle and searching challenge 
book that may be missed. Nineteen 
and addresses are included, ranging 
ty fields of interest, mostly written 
yered by Americans, but including 
from Britain, Canada, Italy 
1 America. They all have one 
t thing in common, all the more 
e because the essays and ad- 


Boston: 


dresses were not written or delivered with 
the intention of being included in this 
symposium. The material ranges from the 
question “Am I a Christian?” to a strictly 
psychological inquiry into “Sanity As Basis 
For World Peace.” The essays reveal a 
passion for individual liberty joined with an 
equal passion for absolute human com- 
munion. 

It would be a mistake to regard the words 
“{ndividual liberty” lightly. They are 
treated with a new grave insight in this 
book. It may be that the world has not 
even begun to learn the inner meaning, 
for instance, of the attitude of a Christian 
who remains most consciously a Christian, 
without even the slightest need to surrender 
his mind to a formula. The spiritual security, 
for all circumstances of that position and 


A 


of others like it, may well be one of the 


creative centers of a new world. Its 
relevance has scarcely yet penetrated to 
the modern consciousness. 

And from this absolute center of fully 
secured inner liberty comes the yearning 
for a human brotherhood never yet realized 
in any significant form: the invisible com- 
munion of personalities bound from within 
and not from any semblance of exterior 
coercion. 

This is the challenge of these Voices 
of Liberalism. It is deeper than a challenge 
and consequently may be missed. It is a 
releasing and triumphant faith for those who 
believe in it, and it has social consequences 
above the field of the current conflicting 
ideologies. 

E.G EEE 


A Book by Catholicism’s Great Historian: 
Of Immeasurable Value to Today’s Liberals 


ESSAYS ON FREEDOM AND POWER. 

By Lord Acton. Edited and with an Intro- 
duction by Gertrude Himmelfarb. Pre- 
faced by Herman Finer. Boston: Beacon 
Press. $5. 


The Beacon Press has performed a valu- 
able service to students of history by pro- 
ducing this anthology of Lord Acton’s es- 
says. Many of his books are out of print 
and have become almost unobtainable. Yet 
Acton remains as a classic historian of the 
liberal tradition. He stands forth as a mas- 
ter of “the Whig interpretation of history” 
who extended and amplified the work of 
Macaulay. The present volume contains 
some of his most important writing, re- 
printed ultimately for the most part from 
the various reviews and lecture-notes in 
which his essays first saw the light. His 
famous inaugural lecture at Cambridge is 
followed by a selection reprinted mainly 
from his Essays on Liberty and his Lectures 
on the French Revolution. Included in the 
volume are two important essays dealing 
with the Vatican Council of 1870 and Ac- 
ton’s hostility to the promulgation of the 
decree of papal infallibility. It is abundant- 
ly clear that he came as near to excommuni- 
cation as it was possible to be without ac- 
tually suffering the fate itself. There is also 
an important correspondence between Acton 
and the learned Anglican historian of the 
Mediaeval Popes, Bishop Creighton. Dr. 
Finer contributes a valuable introductory es- 
say, introducing Acton as an interpreter of 
history to the present age. 

The essays underline the great master of 
history’s main points. He was emphatically 
liberal, was opposed to the despot and was 
distrustful of all exhibitions of power. Acton 
was not a dogmatist and was repelled by the 
over-dogmatic temper. He had learned the 
need for reason exercised within an atmos- 
phere of mutual toleration from his great 
master, Ignatius von Dollinger. Interpreted 
into the present age, it is possible to imagine 
Acton as distrustful of the dogmatists in- 
spired by the Kremlin just as, in his own 
age, he was distrustful of the dogmatists 
who clustered around Pope Pius IX. For 
Acton; as for many modern historians, the 
French Revolution was the matrix within 


which the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies had been molded. With this thought 
in mind, he made an elaborate study of its 
history. His failure to write his great his- 
tory of freedom, which he had planned 
through the years, is itself significant. A 
history of this subject can only be a history 
of the human race. Acton lived in an age 
of detailed research and his failure is an 
epitaph upon the writing of history in the _ 
old grand style. 

The present essays recall Acton’s failure in 
one important matter. His life was lived 
under aristocratic surroundings and he never 
knew the struggle for existence as the artisan 
and industrial worker of the town was com- 
ing to know it. The economic interpreta- 
tion of history was a phrase which, to Acton, 
meant very little. He lived and worked in 
an age when Marx was chiseling out Das 
Kapital and when Professor Beesley and 
Professor Thorold Rogers were working in- 
dependently of Marx but were reaching simi- 
lar conclusions. Acton’s mind never seems 
to have been disturbed by any tendencies of 
the kind. Yet, within two generations, 
world events were to force the economic 
theory of history to the fore and were to 
demand a new interpretation for the social 
bearings of modern historical evolution. 
Again, Acton possessed the individualism of 
the Whig and the Liberal. He was of the 
school of Gladstone and did not look deeply 
enough into the problems created by man 
regarded from the angle of society. The 
present dilemma of the individual who finds 
his individuality beset by mass-man and by 
centralization did not exist for the historian 
of eighty years ago. 

The student of Acton will find a reprint 
of his essays to be of immeasurable value. 
The work should also receive the attention 
of all concerned with the problems of liberal 
religion. By the Vatican decree of 1870, 
the Papacy pronounced perhaps the most 
significant anti-liberal manifesto in nine- 
teenth century religious history. The reper- 
cussions to it of Lord Acton are of abiding 
importance for, whilst issues may have 
changed, they bear upon the fundamental 
problem of authority in religion in a manner 
that is unchanging. 

F, H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 
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OPEN FORUM 


The World Council on Society’s Disorder 


My article on Amsterdam 1948 [World 
Council of Churches], appearing in the De- 
cember issue of The Christian Register was 
written under the impression that excerpts 
from the texts of several of the Amsterdam 
statements would accompany it. Since this 
was not possible, I hope you will reprint 
excerpts from at least the statement on “The 
Church and the Disorder of Society” [see 
below]. 


—REV. HOMER A. JACK, Evanston. 


THE CHURCH AND THE DISORDER 
OF SOCIETY 


The world today is experiencing a social 
crisis of unparalleled proportions. The 
deepest root of that disorder is the refusal 
of men to see and admit that their respon- 
sibility to God stands over and above their 
loyalty to any earthly community and their 
obedience to any worldly power. Our 
modern society, in which religious tradition 
and family life have been weakened, and 
which is for the most part secular in its out- 
look, underestimates both the depth of evil 
in human nature and the full height of free- 
dom and dignity in the children of God... . 


Men are often disillusioned by finding that 


changes of particular systems do not bring . 


unqualified good, but fresh evils. New temp- 
tations to greed and power arise even in 
systems more just than those they have re- 
placed because sin is ever present in the 
human heart. . . 


The churches should not forget to what 
extent they themselves have contributed to 
the very evils which they are tempted to 
blame wholly on the secularization of 
society. . . . Our churches have often given 
religious sanction to the special privileges of 
dominant classes, races and political groups, 
and so they have been obstacles to changes 
necessary in the interests of social justice 
and political freedom. They have often con- 
centrated on a purely spiritual or other- 
worldly or individualistic interpretation of 
their message and their responsibility. They 
have often failed to understand the forces 
which have shaped society around them, and 
so they have been unprepared to deal crea- 
tively with new problems as they have arisen 
in technical civilization... . 

Christians should ask why communism in 
its modern totalitarian form makes so strong 
an appeal to great masses of people in many 
parts of the world. They should recognize 
the hand of God in the revolt of multitudes 
against injustice that gives communism much 
of its strength. They should seek to recap- 
ture for the church the original Christian 
solidarity with the world’s distressed people, 
not to curb their aspirations toward justice, 
but, on the contrary, to go beyond them and 
direct them toward the only road which does 
not lead to a blank wall, obedience to God’s 
will and his justice. Christians should realize 
that for many, especially for many young 
men and women, communism seems to stand 
for a vision of human equality and universal 
brotherhood for which they were prepared 
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by Christian influences. Christians who are 
beneficiaries of capitalism should try to see 
the world as it appears to many who know 
themselves excluded from its privileges and 
who see in communism a means of deliver- 
ance from poverty and insecurity. All should 
understand that the proclamation of racial 
equality by communists and their support 
of the cause of colonial peoples makes a 
strong appeal to the populations of Asia and 
Africa and to racial minorities elsewhere. It 
is a great human tragedy that so much that 
is good in the motives and aspirations of 
many Communists and of those whose sym- 
pathies they win has been transformed into 
a force that engenders new forms of injustice 
and oppression, and that what is true in 
Communist criticism should be used to give 
convincing power to untrustworthy propa- 
ganda. 

Christians should recognize with contri- 
tion that many churches are involved in the 
forms of economic injustice and racial dis- 
crimination which have created the condi- 
tions favorable to the growth of communism, 
and that the atheism and the anti-religious 
teachings of communism are in part a re- 
action to the checkered record of a pro- 
fessedly Christian society. It is one of the 
most fateful facts in modern history that 
often the working classes, including tenant 
farmers, came to believe that the churches 
were against them or indifferent to their 
plight. 
church has often failed to offer to its youth 
the appeal that can evoke a disciplined, pur- 
poseful and sacrificial response, and that in 
this respect, communism has for many filled 
a deep moral and spiritual vacuum. 


The points of conflict between Christianity 
and the atheistic Marxian communism of our 
day are as follows: (1) the Communist 
promise of what amounts to a .complete re- 
demption of man in history: (2) the belief 
that a particular class by virtue of its role as 
the bearer of a new order is free from the 
sins and ambiguities that Christians believe 


Christians should realize that the — 


- - 


to be characteristic of all human existence; 
(3) the materialistic and deterministic teach- 
ings, however they may be qualified, that are 
incompatible with belief in God and with 
the Christian view of man as a person, made 
in God’s image and responsible to him; (4) 
the ruthless methods of Communists in deal- 
ing with their opponents; (5) the demand 
of the party on its members for an exclusive 
and unqualified loyalty which belongs only 
to God, and the coercive policies of Com- 
munist dictatorship in controlling every as- 
pect of life. 0% 


The church should make clear that there 
are conflicts between Christianity and capi- 
talism. The developments of capitalism vary 
from country to country and often the ex- 
ploitation of the workers that was character- 
istic of early capitalism has been corrected 
in considerable measure by the influence of 
trade unions, social legislation and respon- 
sible management. But (1) capitalism tends 
to subordinate what should be the primary 
task of any economy—the meeting of human 
needs—to the economic advantages of those 
who have most power over its institutions. 
(2) It tends to produce serious inequalities. 
(3) It has developed a practical form of 
materialism in Western nations in spite of 
their Christian background, for it has placed 
the greatest emphasis upon success in 
making money. (4) It has also kept the 
people of capitalist countries subject to a 
kind of fate which has taken the form of 
such social catastrophes as mass unemploy- 
ment. 3 

The Christian churches should reject the 
ideologies of both communism and laissez 
faire capitalism, and should seek to draw 
men away from the false assumption that 
these extremes are the only alternatives. 
Each has made promises which it could not 
redeem, Communist ideology puts the em- 
phasis upon economic justice, and promises 
that freedom will come automatically after 
the completion of the revolution. Capitalism 
puts the emphasis upon freedom, and 
promises that justice will follow as a by- 
product of free enterprise; that, too, is an 
ideology which has been proved false. It is 
the responsibility of Christians to seek new 
creative solutions which never allow either 
justice or freedom to destroy the other. . . . 


A Hanukkah Salutation To 


Hail, Israel, Mother of both the Macca- 
bean and the Nazarene! 

We, who at this season celebrate the 
birth of the one in Christmas psalm and 
carol, greet thee as thou markest the 
triumphs of the other in thy Festival 
of Lights. 

Our salutation is one of mingled joy and 
penitence. ; 

We rejoice that after many centuries of 
tragic wandering, thy weary feet at last 
have found a resting place in the land of thy 
fathers. 

How incredible must seem today’s con- 
summation of thine ancient dream, and 
scarcely less incredible the world’s mount- 
ing admiration of thy valor and tenacity 
of faith! 


Israel 

Looking back over thy long and _toil- 
some pilgrimage, we who claim fellowship 
with the Nazarene, the Prince of Peace, re- 
call with shame how oft we have denied 
fellowship and peace to thee of whom he 
was begotten. 


Forgive, we pray, the terrors and pit- 
falls by which we have beset thy path. 
Forgive the inhumanities and immemorial 
woes so callously inflicted upon thy de- 
fenseless children, 


Forgive the spiritual blindness that per- 
mitted the countless persecutions ang ee 
groms. (a 

Today, with clearer vision, we would 
atone for all past wrongs, in part, by shar- 
ing with thee not alone thy present je S 


» 
> 
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but thy present sorrows as well, 
hopes for years to come. 

May thy homes which once greeted the 
‘ar of Bethlehem with candle-lighted win- 
dows be radiant once more with a new 
and wondrous light. — 


and thy 


the rose, and wells of waters spring up 
from the parched ground. 

_ May violence be heard no more in thy 
Jand, nor wasting nor destruction within 
thy borders, 

Until once again thy mountains and val- 
leys shall become a Land of Promise, 
Until once again out of Zion shall go 
forth the Law and the Word of the Lord 


tween the nations and arbitrate for many 
peoples. 


—REY. DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS, Rochester 


‘No answer needed 


__ I am grateful to you for having sent me 
the article by Homer Jack in your journal 
(October, 1948). I read it with interest, 
but without the conviction that it was my 
duty to reply to it. For, in the first place, 
in a broad way Mr. Jack agrees with me, 
and, in the second place, the point he makes 
is covered by the very paragraphs he quotes 
as my own safeguard against exceptions. 
Taking the view that I do, I am afraid I am 
bound to think that, out of a natural en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Jack greatly overestimates 
the influence of the Unitarian Church in 
the Middle West, over the United States 
as a whole. In those circumstances a dis- 
ion by me of Mr. Jack’s conclusions 
vould only be to set my comments against 
is without any valid measurement of the 
ifferences between us. I think, there- 
fore, any comment by me would be out 
of place. 

But I should like you to know that I much 
appreciate Mr. Jack’s honest approach to 
what is, in his judgment as well as mine, a 
serious problem. 


—HAROLD J. LAski1, London 


Americans vindicated 


_ Re-reading my review of Richard Hofstad- 
ters The American Political Tradition, it 
truck me forcibly that the estimate of 
American Democracy, and American 
iberalism in particular, was vastly under- 
ated by conservatives and liberals alike. 
this is, of course, knowledge based after 
the fact of the extraordinary election re- 


If anything, the election results showed 
that “dynamic personal leadership” is not 
a substitute for political thought, that Mr. 
Hofstadter (and myself) did not under- 
and how deep an impress Franklin 
). Roosevelt made on the thinking and 
ch of the American people to 
and economic questions, The 
ss and demoralized state of Ameri- 
alism” may perhaps be more justly 
as a description of many rudderless 
oralized American liberal leaders, 


_ May thy deserts rejoice and blossom as . 


from Jerusalem, and He shall judge be-. 


“No, I'm not a Unitarian myself; but I have 
a cousin in the Church of the Larger 
Fellowship.” 


to have deeper roots than many of us had 
imagined in our rosiest dreams. 


The election returns showed a “splitting” 
of the vote which would indicate in no 
small measure that the American people 
are more mature politically than many of 
us had been willing to admit. As one who 
did not vote for Mr. Truman, I feel that 
the election results represented a vindi- 
cation of the democratic process and 
demonstrated the importance and power 
of the individual which is so great a part 
of Unitarian belief. 

—ALBERT K. HERLING, New York 


Pagan-minded 


In June I clipped from a newspaper an 
item which led me to wonder what it 
is about the Society of Friends which makes 
it possible for that group to render real 
Christian service without risking loss of 
income from wealthy donors. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, read the item, was “to ship a $25,000 
gift of life-saving streptomycin to the 
Russian people as a ‘testimony of good 


will.” (This) miracle drug would be dis- 


tributed by the Russian Red Cross and Red ~ 


Crescent to help ‘promote the health of 
the Russian people.’” Just the other day 
I chanced upon another newspaper item— 
the Friends Service Committee had re- 
ceived an official expression of thanks from 
the Soviet government for this much ap- 
preciated gift. 

I wondered—would the Unitarian Service 
Committee be able to survive the storm 
of smug protest such implementation of 
an expression of friendship to the people 
of Russia would evoke? I recall a lecture 
given by a Germantown physican . . . in the 
Germantown church in 1920 or 1921, on 
the subject “The Survival of Paganism.” 
The attitude of “good Christians” that 
people—children as well as adults—should be 
allowed to starve because they differ 
politically from ourselves, may well be 
called “a survival of paganism,” as defined 
by that physician. 

Because certain powers-that-be are intent 
upon removing from Washington anyone and 
everyone who has an understanding of or 
sympathy for the ussr in its effort to re- 
cover from the ravages of war, and because, 
while allowing a hostile attitude to develop 
here, the United States has put just as many 


as 
oo 
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obstacles in the way of that recovery as 
possible, I would be happy to participate in 
a fund which the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee might raise to send needed supplies 
to the people of the ussr “as an expres- 
sion of friendship.” Do we not have the 
courage, in the name of the teaching of 
Jesus, to initiate such an act of Christian 
fellowshipP Are we so much afraid of 
our pagan-minded Unitarians? . . . 
—MRS. LILLIAN W. BARBOUR, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Actions belie words 


I enjoyed Mr. Johnson’s study of Uni- 
tarian preaching. He found Unitarian 
preachers saying a great deal about “indi- 
vidual freedom of belief.” They are quoted 
as saying, “Committed to freedom of be- 
lief, Unitarians hold in unity of spirit a 
diversity of convictions.” They quote Dr. 
E. M. Wilbur to the effect that one of 
the three leading principles of the faith 
is “generous tolerance.” Another preaches 
that Unitarianism “more than believes in 
tolerance. It endeavors to practice it”; 
another preaches “that freedom of individual 
thought, judgment and inquiry is essential”; 
while still another points a proud finger at 
“mutual respect for differing opinions” as 
a characteristic of the denomination. 

All of this sounds fine, but some of us 
outside the fold remember the dismissal of 
a certain Unitarian editor not long ago. 
This incident indicates a gap between your 
ideals and achievements; a gap which, alas, 
separates the professions and practices of 
all churches. So keep on talking about 
freedom of thought and tolerance and 
respect for differing opinions, and keep 
moving in that direction. At the same 
time, will you do this? Be humble about 
it.-REV. JAMES H. LAIRD, Wesley Church, 
Amherst, Mass. ' 


‘Telephone book monotony’ 


Former editors are probably by defini- 
tion ineligible to comment objectively re- 
garding The Register today, but I must 
nonetheless protest the new low the Novem- 
ber issue struck with its pages upon pages 
of telephone bock monotony. Are we to 
seek new subscribers with such make-up? 
It makes a Harvard doctoral thesis look like 
a snappy Winchell column in contrast. 
Readability is a value in journalism, and the 
November issue is an appalling demonstra- 
tion of shovelling in galley after galley with 
utter contempt for the reader. 

The one thoroughly representative poll 
ever taken (in 1943) demonstrated that 
Unitarian readers want articles, not ser- 
mons. Polls are very unpopular since 
November 2, but leét’s have some articles 
—REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, Los Angeles 


Of infinite worth 


It is several years since I have had as 
good reading in The Register as I found in 
the article entitled, “The Current Preach- 
ing Of Unitarian Ministers,” by Warren 

(Continued on 8d page following) 
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EDITORIAL 


ADVANCE OR DECADENCE 


With the ringing out of the old year, the ringing in ot 
the new, liberals may well ponder the mission they are 
called upon to fulfill in the world. What is that mission? 
It is to demonstrate, in spirit and in deed, that change isn’t 
necessarily evil but rather a challenge and an opportunity. 

Is the future dangerous? Of course it is. It is its business 
to be. Is the ground on which we stand unstable? It is. 
But what great age hasn’t stood on unstable ground? If 
the truth would be known, that which spells the glory or 
ignominy of an age is an imponderable: the response of the 
human spirit. Some people respond to change creatively; 
others don’t. That’s all we can say. But how they respond 
spells all the difference between smallness and greatness. 
That’s why the liberal is so important. He faces change 
creatively. 

We must not infer from this that the liberal is a person 
who loves change for the sake of change. That’s not only 
false; it’s an impossibility. Mere change is a meaningless 
passage from nothing to nothing. It can appeal to us only 
as we see its possibilities and its promise, only as we see it 
transfused by the light of a transcendent vision. For the 
liberal that vision is no less than a world ruled by love, 
justiceg and truth. 

But the liberal is under no illusion that he will ever 
realize that vision fully. Nor is he under any illusion that 
he can rest on any of his past achievements. Everything 
in the universe, he sees, is in process of becoming or 
perishing; nothing stands still. He sees, moreover, that 
every human achievement is finite and partial. Man no 
sooner achieves what he thinks is perfection than he sees 
the possibility of realizing still greater perfections. Nothing 
he may do will ever encompass the whole of life’s possibilities. 


Life therefore offers us only two choices: to go forward 
or to go backward. Or as Alfred N. Whitehead expresses 
the choices: Advance or Decadence. If the choice is Ad- 
vance, then we commit ourselves to an endless quest. It is 
that quest to which the liberal is committed. 

But does the quest, whose other name is the adventurous 
Does it bring peaceP Give a sense of 
security? It does, although it must be said that many people 
are thrown into a spiritual crisis when confronted with it. 
How are we to explain this response? The answer is, by 
a tradition which rests upon the mistaken notion that peace 
is incompatible with the adventurous spirit and must there- 
fore be sought in the “eternal verities.” Actually it’s only 
in the life of the adventurous spirit that men can find peace. 
Any other peace is illusory. For as Whitehead so well 
points out, peace is not anaesthesia. It’s a quality of the 
“life and motion” of the soul. It is the state of mind that 
follows upon beauty created and enjoyed, love given and 
received, responsibilities assumed and fulfilled, a job well 
done, even upon tragedy, since tragedy always involves an 
ideal that should have been realized but was not. 

Nor can security be found anywhere but in adventure. 
True security lies in courage, and courage is a quality of the 
adventurous spirit. As a character in a well-loved play says, 

“You are safe only when you can stand everything that can 
happen to you. Then and then only.” 

People who are afraid of the future and take refuge in 
the ways of Decadence can never know this security. The 
thing they most want they can’t have. For security, peace, 
zest of living, are fruits of the adventurous spirit, the spirit 
whose answer to the challenge of life is: Advance. — 

G.F.W. 


spirit, satisfy? 


LET US HAVE A GREAT CONTROVERSY 


It has come to our attention that a new tempest is brew- 
ing. A group of theists is planning to amend a revision of 
the by-laws of the American Unitarian Association by 
adding the sinister words “under God” to the phrase “indi- 
vidual freedom of belief” so that the line shall read “in- 
dividual freedom of belief under God.” This plot, however, 
has not gone undiscovered and plans are afoot to foil the 
theist villians. Another group of ministers finds that this 
amendment “under God” is a serious restriction on freedom 
and this group will work to defeat this amendment at the 
1949 annual meeting of the a vu a. 

We are sorry, but we cannot get excited about this 
controversy. We confess to being an unregenerate and un- 
ashamed theist, but we think the best thing which could 
happen to this amendment would be neither passage nor 
defeat. Couldn’t it just get lost? We do not mean to 
imply that we consider the humanist-theist issue unimportant. 
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Quite the contrary. It is an issue of basic faith and feeling. 

But such issues are not solved by the kind of parlia- 
mentary struggle involved in the passage or rejection of an 
amendment to the by-laws. No theist will become humanist 
if the amendment fails. No humanist will become theist if 
God does not exist or cease to exist by virtue 
We can- 


it passes. 
of votes taken at Annual Meetings of the a vu A. 
not resolve or reconcile the division that easily. 

We therefore suggest that if this humanist-theist issue is a 
fundamental one in our fellowship there are two ways of 
handling it with the dignity and breadth with which a funda- 
mental issue deserves to be handled. 

First, let us have a great controversy—a real encounter be- 
tween our best and most acute philosophical minds. Let's 
open the pages of this journal to it and the platforms of the 
May Meetings and the General Conference. Let's encourage 
men in small groups and large to think their way into and 
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th ough it. Let’s recognize that such a clash of opinions 
and beliefs is not a disaster but an opportunity. And let’s 
a op making a potentially great and significant intellectual 


“maneuvers. Until we discipline ourselves sufficiently to 
¢ 1eet this issue on a high intellectual plane and with a real 
passion for getting at the truth, we shall never get anywhere 
_ with it. We cannot solve it by struggling to place humanists 
; or theists on committees or amending by-laws. We might 
_ conceivably learn much, understand each other better, and 
_ arrive at a fresh and dynamic synthesis if we dared to have 
_ great controversy on the highest plane. 
_ Second, let us put the two sides of the controversy to the 
‘pragmatic test. Both humanism and theism claim to be 
religious points of view. “Let both grow together ’til the 
harvest.” Let us see which produces the better and more 
abundant fruits. Each side claims to feed the minds and 
_ spirits of men. Which does it better, more consistently and 
more patiently? For this is not only an intellectual contro- 
_versy. It is also a controversy between two views of re- 
_ligion, each of which claims to be truer than the other and 
; therefore more effective in freeing the minds and strengthen- 
ing the wills of human beings for mature ethical life in the 
_ modern world. This is religion’s business, whether humanist 
Hy or theist. It is, therefore, fair to inquire which way is proy- 
_ ing itself by its fruits. 
We suspect that if these two tests were made several in- 
_ teresting facts would appear. It would be discovered 
that there are religious and irreligious theists; religious and 
eligious humanists; that the work of liberal religion from 
the cure of souls to the prophetic proclamation of a new 
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: THE SMALL PARISH 


E It must be almost impossible for a minister, particularly 
_@ young minister, to avoid thinking of our churches as 
ranged in a kind of hierarchy from the smaller and less 
‘wealthy to the larger and more wealthy. It must be equally 
. to escape the feeling that to be called from a 
3 nall parish to a large one is a promotion ‘not alone in 
salary but also in opportunity. “Larger” is likely to seem a 
‘synonym for “more important” in any field, including the 


_ These attitudes are not universally held by our clergy, 
but they are neither uncommon nor unnatural. The 
budding minister often begins his pastoral work (or at least 
tis preaching) while still a student. He cannot command 


al resources too limited for it to employ a full-time 
tor. His first parish after he has graduated from theo- 
al school is likely to be somewhat larger though still 

pall and poor. When he has seasoned for a few years 
then be called to a bigger church which can offer 
1 apparently wider field for service and a higher 


nuch of a salary and his first charge will be small and its — 
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social order is being done bravely and well by many theists : 
and many humanists; that the specific belief does not matter . 
as much as the spirit in which it is held. And that charity, 


wisdom, and faith are not the private property of either 


group. This might leave the intellectual issue unresolved, — 
but it would reveal the deeper ground of common under- © 


standing, mutual respect, and trust which is the essential of 


an authentic religious fellowship. It is this discovery which 


our free fellowship must make if it is to move forward. 


We have always in our smug theism suspected that God 


probably had some very important work for humanists to | 
do which, for some reason, they were better equipped 


to do than theists. We urge all humanists to consider that 


this might be true both ways, that there may be a plan 
* i 
' and an important function even for theists in the humanist — 


scheme of things. It is surely conceivable that neither view, 
as at present formulated and held among us, contains final 
and inclusive truth, When such is the case charity and 
understanding are the best rules. Meantime the best an- 
swer we can give in this controversy is not to belabor each 
other with amendments to revisions of the by-laws, nor to 


outvote each other on committees, but to think with in- | 


tegrity and flexibility of spirit; and to live and work to- 
gether as pilgrims in a great journey, the end of which is 
not yet clearly and conclusively seen—but the direction of 
which we know as it leads through the world—from ignorance 
to wider knowledge, from selfishness to compassion and 
charity, from division to deeper understanding, from con- 


flict to peace. 
H.C.M. 


AND ITS MINISTER: I 


for himself and his family. 


standard of living 

It is greatly to 
latter item is not, for most of them, the decisive one. 
But it is inescapably important, and no minister should 
be blamed for taking it into account. Ministers, no less 
than laymen, have obligations to their families. Ministers 
are at least as keen as any other men to see that their wives 
and children are adequately cared for and that the children 
have the best possible chances. A man may be quite willing 
to accept for himself the penalties of an inadequate salary 
and yet not be willing to subject his family to that genteel 
poverty which is so often the lot of ministers’ families. It 
would be a near miracle if men did not regard a change 
from the smaller and poorer to the larger and richer as 
personal progress. 

It is all too easy to acquiesce in the implication that the 
small parish is unimportant when compared with larger 
ones. 
size of the church and the importance of that church to 
its community. In one sense, of course, all our churches 
are of equal importance because there is obviously no dif- 
ference in the intrinsic worth of members of small and 
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the credit of our ministers that this. 


But there is no necessary relationship between the - 


large congregations. A member of a parish of fifteen is 
just as much a child of God as a member of a parish of 
fifteen hundred. 

The minister of the latter, however, reaches one hundred 
times as many persons. Doesn't that make his work more 
significant? It may, but that does not necessarily follow. 
His responsibilities and his opportunities are numerically 
but not spiritually greater. And, in many ways, it is easier 
to work with fifteen hundred people than with fifteen. 
The larger group not only has much richer material and 
human resources, it also is likely to offer a richer 
intellectual stimulus. 

It ought to be remembered also that the Unitarian minis- 
ter in a small community may well be at least the major, 
if not the only, liberal leader there. His influence in com- 
munity affairs will extend far beyond his own parish. We 
affectionately recall one Unitarian minister in a small town 
who was in the forefront of every worthwhile civic move- 
iment. 
a public library.. By gentle but unremitting pressure over 
the years he got the town to provide hot lunches for school 
children, to build and maintain adequate school yard play- 
grounds, and generally to improve the whole school system. 


He was mainly responsible for the development of . 


All the townspeople were enriched by his leadership. Was 
this place less important than that of a fellow minister whose 
parish was larger but whose area of community service 
was smaller? ; 

Moreover, in terms of the denomination as a whole, the 
parish in the small community is literally a major well- 
spring of the continuing strength of the church. Make 
a count of any city congregation. How many of the people 
first formed their habits of church-going and churchman- 
ship in a small home town? The number will vary, of 
course, but it is usually sizeable. The small churches are 
the feeders, and the city church is often the direct bene- 
ficiary of the work of ministers in-small parishes. 

Granted that these observations are, in the main, correct, 
they do not alter the fact that ministers cannnot afford 
to stay in small parishes not only for financial reasons but 
also because these parishes often lack the necessary spiritual 
and intellectual resources. What can be done? What should 
be done? Your comments, addressed to the “Open Forum” 
or cast in the form of an article, will be welcome. This 
column will also offer a few suggestions next month. 

W.B.W. 


ed 


OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from 8d page preceding) 


Henry Johnson, published in the November, 
1948, issue. 

This article is indeed most satisfying meat 
and drink for me and a worthy bit of 
writing for the publication of the Unitarian 
Church to print. I shall keep this article 
for re-reading and for further study, and I 
hereby wish to thank Mr. Johnson for his 
splendid contribution to my Unitarian 
thinking. 


—WALTER G. STEPHAN, Cleveland 


Unitarian witch-hunting? 


After reading the editorial [“Stand Up 
and Fight”] in the November Register, I 
wonder whether the Editorial Board and 
staff are as familiar as they should be with 
the relatively sane pronouncements about 
communism and communists in two state- 
ments of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, one of October 11, 
1946 on “Soviet-American Relations,” and 
another of April 30, 1948, giving its “Posi- 
tive Program for Peace,” and also the more 
recent report of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam on “The Church 
and the Disorder of Society” [see page 6]. 
If so, it would seem that respect for the 
more moderate views of these very influen- 
tial bodies, representative of ‘Christian 
ie as well as decent respect for fair 
play and for the proper function of a reli- 
gious journal to promote good will rather 
than distrust and hatred, would have pre- 
vented the abuse of editorial discretion that 
permitted Dr. Walsh to spread his anti- 
communist venom over these two editorial 
pages. He speaks of the “very proper ab- 
horrence of smears” but does his utmost to 
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foment the current hysteria that has made 
the word “communism” a “smear” term in- 
stead of one representing an ideology that 
has appealed to many very respectable 
and intelligent people. It was disturbing 
enough to know of his holding such influen- 
tial positions in our Unitarian headquarters, 
but appalling to find that he has apparently 
converted it to his witch-hunting views, see- 
ing only sinister motives back of energetic 
efforts to promote social justice. 


One can always attribute evil to his oppo- 
nent if one is determined to do so. But 
such wholesale denunciation is obviously un- 
fair and prevents any possibility of agree- 
ment. It is wholly unworthy in any case 
where there is any regard for decency of 
treatment and most decidedly so in a reli- 


gious journal expressly devoted to the prac- . 


tice and inculcation of goodwill. 


Moreover the editorial is not only in bad 
taste, but it is simply ridiculous in its ap- 
parently complete surrender to the current 
hysteria, and in its estimates of the field 
of action by finding the main peril of the 
liberal to be on his left rather than his 
right—a very regrettable mistake, bound in 
the future as in the past to retard the prog- 
ress of much needed reforms, 

—HENRY CLAY NEWCOMER, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, Ret., 
Washington, D. C. 


Sickeningly backward 


Your editorial (November issue), “Stand 
Up and Fight—Or Face Sure Servitude” is 
sickening in the extreme. Reading things 
like this makes one realize how totally bank- 
rupt this sort of backward-looking Americans 
for Democratic Action type of liberalism is. 
In all of two and a half pages there is no 
discussion of any issues whatsoever. . . . 


Any organization that in any manner dis- 
turbs the existing “order” of society will be 
assailed as “red” or worse, exactly as Tom 


Fa 


Paine, Tom Jefferson and Theodore Parker 
were in their day... . 

I for one would like to see a Christian 
Register that could be more properly iden- 
tified with the church by articles on practical 
applications of churchmanship, a more elab- 
orate section dealing with Unitarian activity 
and practical articles on the various prob- 
lems faced by Christians in their daily living. 
I should particularly like to see articles by 
Czech and Hungarian Unitarians on their 
particular church activities in this period 
of change.—FRANCIS H. TOUCHET, Brooklyn. 


STAFF NOTE: Mr. Touchet may be espe- 
cially interested in the article, “A Youth 
Leader Journeys through ‘New Democra- 
cies,” in this issue. 


BRIEF ROUNDUP 


SARAH CLEGHORN, Philadelphia, is deeply 
concerned about the anti-Russian feeling in 
this country. “No such situation as ours re- 
garding war with Russia could have de- 
pated if people paid attention to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, that great peace docu- 
ment and blueprint of One World. I beg to 
suggest a wave of sermons on that sermon 
and its peace prescription. ... ” 


FRANK E. WALSER, Kingsley, Pa., writes, 
“The Register is improving and I enjoy the 
articles more than I did, as they are more 
on the World and the Times, and less on the 
local feuds of the Unitarians. I think we 
need articles on how to speak to the Rus- 
sian people and a critical analysis of the 
‘Voice of America’ radio.” 


MRS. ELIZABETH B. SIEGFRIED, Syracuse, 
urges that there be reprints of the waw 
editorial in the November Register. “So 
niany of our people are still apathetic and 


indifferent or wil y ignorant. It is good — 
a 


to know that we have someone who is 
willing to keep on fighting knowing he is 


in for a lot of abuse and smears. . . .’ Me 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


More than a hundred years ago, in January 1840, a group 
of more than a hundred members of the Society of the Hollis 
Street Meeting-House in Boston addressed a letter to those of 
the Proprietors who had been attempting for two years to 
compel the resignation of John Pierpont as minister of the 
¥ Church. Direct attacks having failed, the opponents of 
Dr. Pierpont had now resorted to a more subtle attempt, 
r “with a view, if possible, to bring about an amicable dis- 
solution of the connexion between him and the Society.” 

This attempt failed; and the letter in which the majority 
_ of the members set forth their views contained a memorable 

statement on the freedom of the pulpit, which is worth re- 
_ calling. 


“These Are Our Views” 


“We contend, then, that the pulpit, to be of any value, 
as a means of moral and religious improvement, should 
f] be free to discourse upon any question or subject connected 

with or bearing upon, individual duty, and moral responsi- 
4 bility; and that the evil which might occasionally occur from 
, the indiscretion or error of the Pastor in this respect, would 
be small in comparison with its opposite, which would 
_ effectually restrain him from enquiry and progress in the 
_ wide and essential department of moral science. 


“In the community, we desire the Pastor may exercise the 
common rights and privileges of other men, subject to like 
_ duties and responsibilities. That as a citizen, moralist and 
j philanthropist, he should be at liberty to discharge what he 
honestly believes his duty, upon all subjects of importance 
to the welfare of Society.” 


“These are our views respecting the independence of the 
pulpit and the freedom of the pastor, which on all proper 
‘occasions and by all proper means, we shall strenuously 
endeavor to support.” 


The Two Problems 


There are two problems involved in this matter of the 
independence of the pulpit and the freedom of the preacher. 
The first is the free pulpit itself, and that is essentially a 


pulpit, and that is the minister's problem. Neither can be 
solved without the other, and there has to be joint effort 
and a sense of mutual obligation between people and 
preacher if the ideal is to be put into successful practice. 
The institution of the free pulpit is the task of the Con- 
regation. Unless the people of a church actually want a free 
uulpit, no efforts on the part of the minister will bring it 
bout. The pulpit, in the first instance, belongs to the people. 
: decided to set it up, they paid for it, they maintain it. 
they want it to be a free pulpit, they must say so and then 
the necessary steps to keep it free. ‘They cannot safely 


y “on all proper occasions and by all eee means” 
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THE BATTLE IS NEVER WON 


to support it; and this will frequently require strenuous 
endeavors. 

What gives to the letter written by a group of the laity 
of Hollis Street Church a hundred years ago its splendid 
quality is the recognition of this basic responsibility on 
the part of the Congregation. “These are our views . . . 
which . . . we shall strenuously endeavor to support.” The 
ring in ie words is thrilling, even today! 


The Minister’s Problem 

Given a free pulpit, what shall a minister do with it? 
Unless it is free, it cannot serve the high ends of “moral and 
religious improvement;” but at the point where its freedom 
has been established the full responsibilty for its use falls 
upon the preacher. He can use it wisely, or he can waste 
its potential values in any one of a dozen different ways. 
A free pulpit occupied by a careless, ignorant, stupid, or 
indolent minister is of no use whatever. A preacher who 
used a free pulpit to exploit his personal ideas or to ad- 
vance his private interests would be guilty of something 
very like treason against the whole concept of liberty. 
Only the minister who takes with complete seriousness 
his’ responsibility as one engaged in “enquiry and progress 
in the wide and essential department of moral science” 
has any business standing in a free pulpit. 

But a clear conscience and an active concern for moral 
and religious improvement are not enough. There is also 
the matter of good judgment. .On any subject, there is 
time to speak and a time to be silent; and the preacher, 
quite as much as his people, should carry on his strenous 
endeavors with due regard to the qualification, “on all 
proper occasions and by all proper means.” Liberty does 
not yield to propriety; but, on the other hand, liberty need 
not ignore propriety; and only good judgment tells a man 
when, and to what extent, propriety is a legitimate guide. 


Is Freedom Won? 


All this may seem so obvious as not to be worth saying, 
and we sometimes hear it said that the battle for a free 
pulpit has been won. That is not, in my opinion, true. 

For nearly twelve years now I have been watching 
our Unitarian churches from a point of vantage that enables 
me to see the whole picture, and—for what it may be 
worth—my testimony is that there is today real need 
for a renewal of our faith in the freedom of the pulpit and 
for a fresh effort to strengthen our determination—as Uni- 
tarian laymen and ministers—to resist every attempt to re- 
strict it. The battle is never won, and there are signs on 
the horizon that it may have to be fought all over again at 
certain points. 

That is why I think it worth while to remind ourselves of 
what a company of Unitarians pledged themselves to de- 
fend a century ago. 


F. M. E, 
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The author’s latest book, Education in a Divided World, is being widely discussed, 
as were his earlier volumes Our Fighting Faith and On _ Understanding 
Science. Mr. Conant became president of Harvard University in 1933, after serving 
as chairman of the Chemistry Department. The following article is based on his 
recent address in Memorial Church, Harvard, during the ceremonies com- 
memorating the 300th anniversary of the signing of the Cambridge Platform of 
Church Discipline, sponsored by Unitarians and Congregationalists. 


Foree and Freedom 
by JAMES B. CONANT 


A SCRUTINY OF events in the seventeenth century brings up an ugly question which 
disturbs so many at this very moment, namely, can the moral basis of personal 
freedom persist in a world of force? How can we reconcile the doctrine of military 
force—the idea of killing men in war—with any moral purpose? How are we 
to accommodate our thinking and our emotional reactions to an abomination of 
war on the one hand and a ace of freedom on the other—when, as a matter of 


history, freedom has so often emerged from the successful use of force? 


In the seventeenth century the New 
Army of Oliver Cromwell was achieving 
victories in the second civil war in Eng- 
land which had a direct bearing on the 
events in the New World. 


‘The Cambridge Platform was some- 
thing more than a passing resolution of 
a handful of stout church rebels only 
because of the continuing victories of an 
extraordinary army. . Just as in Eng- 
land religious toleration grew out of 
this period of a military dictatorship 
of godly men, so our liberties in this 
country can claim to have been nourished 
by the same harsh soil. 

While the victory of Cromwell’s Army 
is to be praised by all-who rejoice in 
our liberties the behavior of the army 
leaders from the close of the second civil 
war is another story. . . . The judg- 
ment of all who believe in the Western 
definition of democracy and freedom 
must be that they were wrong to es- 
tablish a military dictatorship even of 
godly men. 

Only those who believe that they are 
divinely led or that history is on their 
side can maintain that the issue between 
themselves and their opponents demands 
that the rules of war should operate 
even in time of peace. Only fanatics 
who regard political action backed by 
force as a kind of holy war can maintain 
that the end justifies the means. The 
fact that this same doctrine must be 
invoked in time of war by all but pacifists 
should not confuse us.. Freedom has 
more than once been won by war, but 
once won it can only be protected by 
adherence to those moral principles 
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which were repudiated in its achieve- 
ment. The distinction between the 
ethics of war and peace, I submit, is a 
fundamental postulate of Western ideas 
of democracy and freedom. It is of the 
utmost importance to emphasize this 
distinction in these confused and gloomy 
days. That is why I for one object to 
the use of the words “cold war” to repre- 
sent the present struggle with the 
Soviets: something more than a matter of 
words is involved when we insist that 
we are living not in a cold war but in a 
period of an armed truce. 


Those who believe that nothing can 
be worse than war and those who be- 
lieve that nothing can be worse than 
our American practice of democracy 
readily find a common basis in these 
days. They can join hands in point- 
ing the-finger of scorn at the apparent 
parodox to which I have just referred. 
The one group bases its case on the con- 
sistent application of Christian teach- 
ings, the other on equally consistent 
repudiation of the Christian ethics. As 
in many other instances, the essence of 
the traditional American view can 
readily be shown to be logically in- 
consistent. We have a deep-seated con- 
viction that war is not always wrong 
but is always morally totally different 
from peace; the consequences of aban- 
doning this position seem clear. If 
we were to lay down our arms as a 
matter of Christian principle and as a 
nation take an eternal vow of non- 
resistance, those who feel otherwise could 
hardly fail to accelarate the course of 


history as they see it by eliminating 


the Christian basis for our brand of 
democratic freedom. I must admit I 
have not the slightest worry that this will 
come to pass. 

I do have some question, however, 
whether we may not unwittingly des- 
troy our freedoms by adopting the 
exact opposite course of action.’ If we 
became oppressed by a sense of sin be- 
cause of the paradoxical nature of our 
feelings toward war and peace, we might 
swing over to the side of those who 
repudiate the distinction, the totalitarians 
of the right or of the left. Once we 
had done this the doctrine of a preven- 
tive war against a potential enemy 
would be acceptable; whether such a 
war should be waged would become 
only a matter of strategy or tactics. 
Indeed, at times I almost sense that 
some people are approaching this point 
of view at the present moment. The 
few advocates of a preventive war whom 
I have heard seem to say in effect, 
“Let’s smash ’em now, let’s take on the 
Russians and their allies before they 
perfect their instruments of mass de- 
struction.” This argument has been 
given unconscious pats 
strangely enough, by those Utopians 
are advocating immediate si d govern 
ment. They paint a black picture of 
atomic age or biological warfare wi 
avowed purpose of scaring 
accepting their remedy. 
are more likely to be the agents 0 

(Continued on page 29) 
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eneral of the World Health Organization of the United Nations. He is a familiar 
igure to Unitarians—having delivered the Ware Lecture during Unitarianism’s 
947 Anniversary Week. This is his third article in The Register during the past 
two years. Dr. Chisholm is the author of the William Allanson White Memorial 


The “Original Sin” Superstition 


and the Origin of Wars 


by BROCK CHISHOLM 


OUR CIVILIZATION, like a great ship, driven by the enormous power of its scientific 


“* 
development, is rushing on into treacherous and unreliably charted seas. The equip- 
‘ment of our pilots is far short of the best available. 
struments and even their charts are commonly inherited from previous generations 


Their principles, their in- 


“and founded on folk-lore, superstitions, faiths inculcated in childhood, prejudice or 
even, much worse, on local political advantage. 


“It is a fact that in other fields of 
yovernmental responsibility the best 
available experts are invariably employed 
design, construct and operate, whether 
it be a dam, a ship, an aeroplane, agri- 
ultural production, atomic bombs, a 
ancial or accounting system or any- 
ng else—only in the field of human 
ations may any kind of person be used. 
Commonly lawyers are given these 
esponsibilities; their training is in rules 
and precedent, one of the worst possible 
technical trainings for this work. Some- 
limes soldiers are taken from their nor- 
mal business to be put in charge of our 
relations with other peoples; their train- 
ing is in strategical and tactical ma- 
noeuvering to gain predetermined ends 
at the expense of an enemy. The whole 
0 military training presupposes an op- 
sonent and teaches how to circumvent 
d defeat him, not how to co-operate 
vith other kinds of people who are often 
s difficult and sure they are right as 
we are ourselves. Clearly military train- 
ing is also one of the worst possible 
for this work. The training of business 
men, to make profits, or the training of 
the old-time diplomats, in gentlemanly 
ehaviours and the classics, are also ob- 


viously inadequate to the needs of inter- 
human relations on a world scale. It is 
ttue that a certain number of economists 
and sociologists in recent years have been 
‘given some work to do in the interna- 
mal field, but usually only as tech- 
ns on secretariats, to carry out the 
s of governing bodies, rarely on na- 
and intergovernmental policy 
s. Also the training of sociologists 
economists tends to concern itself 
ost exclusively with the study of 
| institutions and their functioning, 
the study of human beings and their 
ationships. -* 
situation is illustrated by a 
t the position in just one of 
es of the United Nations. For 


instance, the constitution of the World 
Health Organization defines health as 
“a state of complete physical, mental 
and social well-being and not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity” and states 
that “the healthy development of the 
child is of basic importance,” and “the 
ability to live harmoniously in a chang- 
ing total environment is essential to such 
development.” Yet at the First World 
Health Assembly, attended by some 
sixty-eight nations of which fifty-five are 
full members, so far as I have been able 
to find out there were no psychologists, 
no social anthropologists and only one 
neuro-psychiatrist included in national 
delegations totalling about 250. The 
one neuro-psychiatrist was on the dele- 
gation of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic. No other government felt 
the need of any technical information or 
advice in the field of mental health or 
human relations. This is a highly sig- 
nificant and important fact. 

Of course it is not to be taken for 
granted that any particular type of tech- 
nical training now being given at any 
university would be useful specifically 
in this enormously important field of in- 
ter-human relations. The curricula in 
political science courses seem to be woe- 
fully inadequate to these responsibilities, 
as do those in psychology, psychiatry or 
sociology. 

It appears that the idea that the field 
of inter-human relations should be a 
major area for man’s study and endeavor 
is not yet sufficiently accepted for any 
university to have developed a teach- 
ing course to train this type of expert. 
It may well be asked whether such 
a course could be given, whether there 
are people capable of teaching such 
courses. It is clear that something is 
known of the subject; social psycholo- 
gists, social anthropologists and psychia- 
trists have been working in that area, at 
least to some extent, for many years. 


- 


__ 


It does appear, however, that their ex- 


periences have not properly been 
brought together into teachable form. 
Here is a job of the greatest possible 
urgency. It is to be hoped that enough 
demand will arise, from enough places, 
to ensure that the World Federation 
for Mental Health, and the World Health 
Organization, will quickly undertake 
developmental work of this kind. The 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues could perform most valua- 
ble services in stimulating and helping 
to guide such developments. 

It may well be claimed that all that 
is needed is the universal application 
of the ancient injunction to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself” which derives from 
the deep gregarious instinct of man, 
and has been promulgated by most of 
the great religions. In practice such love 
has commonly been restricted, accord- 
ing to a locally acceptable definition 
of “neighbor,” to the other members 
of the tribe, or the color, racial, re- 
ligious or political group. The re- 
quirements for maturity and _ world- 
citizenship may be called the Christian 
virtues, or the Buddhist virtues, or the 
Hindu virtues, or the Mohammedan vir- 
tues, or the Confucian virtues, or may 
be ascribed to many other religions 
with about equal validity. They could 
even be called the “psychological vir- 
tues.” 

The catch in this old and widely sup- 
ported injunction “love thy neighbor as 
thyself” is in the last two words. The 
uncomfortable fact is that very few’ 
people indeed can love themselves in a 
healthy natural way that tolerantly ac- 
cepts all their own human urges as nor- 
mal and inevitable aspects of the health- 
ily functioning man or woman. Most 
of us, by being civilized too early 
or too forcibly, have been driven to be- 
lieve that our natural human urges are 
“bad,” “not nice,” “wicked,” “sinful,” 
or whatever the local equivalent may 
be. '' This is the dreadfully damaging 
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It appears that a system which im- 
poses an early belief in one’s own 
Sinjelnoss, or unacceptability in one’s 
natural state, with its consequent 
inferiority feelings and anxiety, must 
be harmful to inter-human relation- 
ships and to the ability of the human 
race to survive in the kind of world 


this has become. 


concept of “original sin,” which really 
only states that babies are not born 
civilized according to the local customs 
of the natives. In this latter form the 
statement is, of course, true and quite 
harmless, as long as it is: understood 
by the child that he is not supposed to 
have been born civilized, and by per- 
mission of. all legal systems may take 
plenty of time about reaching that ex- 
alted state. Unfortunately this is not 
understood by most children; they have 
been convicted of sin, believe they are 
“bad” and consequently deeply despise, 
distrust and even hate themselves. 
The anxiety engendered motivates the 
projection of these feelings of despising, 
distrust and hate on to other people, 
usually distinguishable from oneself by 
some recognizable difference of race, 
color, creed, economic status or politics. 

The consequent aggressive feelings 
against such people are experienced as 
virtuous. It appears that a system which 
imposes an early belief in one’s own sin- 
fulness, or unacceptability in one’s na- 
tural state, with its consequent in- 
feriority feelings and anxiety, must be 
harmful to inter-human relationships and 
to the ability of the human race to sur- 


vive in the kind of world this has be- 


come. 

Unfortunately the concept of “sin” 
is, under one name or another, very 
firmly entrenched throughout much of 
the world. Later in life the feelings 
which go with this childhood condem- 
nation are commonly attached to think- 
ing or other activities which would be 
disapproved of by prevailing authority. 
Instead of “bad” one may be reproached 
with the terms “communist,” “reaction- 
ary,” “Nazi,” “nigger-lover” or any of 
many other epithets. They all signify 
disapproval and are supposed to: produce 
feelings of guilt and shame. This 
method of control has been used by all 
authoritarian systems throughout history 
to discourage any attempts to change or 
develop local concepts or customs. This 
whole method of control should be ex- 
posed and combated by all scientific 
or mature people. 

Let us look briefly at some of the 
immediate requirements that are now 
so obvious that no further research is 
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needed to identify them. “ Much reliable 
work of recent years has indicated 
clearly that successful human relations 
start in infancy. We all know that 
babies need, not just want, but need 
completely uncritical love, love whose 
manifestations are quite independent of 
the babies’ behavior. In this situation 
only can the most desirable feelings of 
being wanted and loved and of “be- 
longing” arise. 

It is also well known that this “be- 
longing” feeling, in a successful de- 
velopmental process, should spread 
gradually to include family, friends and 
fellow citizens, and that in the little 
world this has become, it cannot any 
longer safely stop at national boundaries 
as it reasonably could until just recently. 

Now the world must have, and soon, 
large numbers of people in every coun- 
try who have grown emotionally beyond 
national boundaries and are sufficiently 
mature to be capable of being “world 
citizens.” Up until now very few 
people indeed, in any country, have 
really developed emotionally even to a 
truly national degree of maturity. Such 
development to a national level, re- 
quires an equal degree of concern for 
the welfare of all the kinds of people 
within the nation, irrespective of color, 
racial origin, religion, education, social 
or economic group—or even political 
party. Few people have reached even 
this stage of development, and yet, only 
through this stage is it possible to de- 
velop to a degree of maturity in which 
there is a “belonging” feeling in rela- 
tion to all peoples and an equal con- 
cern for the welfare of all of them. Very 
few such people have been developed, 
but it is clear that they are the prototype 
of what the world must have, in large 
numbers, before there can be any rea- 
sonable degree of assurance that the 
human race will survive for even another 
generation. 


The problem poses scores of ques- 
tions that need to be answered, not by 
individual research reported in technical 
language to scientific societies, but by 
co-operative work eventually reported 
in non-technical language to the people 
of the world, through their common 
channels of communication, the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
Much of this has already been begun. 
The Statement by the International Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Interna+ 
tional Congress on Mental Health is a 
notable contribution to these problems. 
Another significant move has been made 
by uNEsco’s project on Intergroup Ten- 
sions, from which has come recently a 
very valuable report. Of course these 
efforts, while tremendously important, 
are only beginnings. One of their great 
values is the indication they give that 
there are at least a few mature people, 


a 


The United Nations cannot be 
blamed for the muddles they have 
made or their failures in human rela- 
tions. These muddles and failures 
are the direct results of the muddled 
thinking of the people of the 

_ nations, of their prejudices, their 
unreasoned anxieties and hates, and 


their aggressive pressures. | 


capable of co-operation in this most 
difficult of all scientific fields, in many’ 
countries. 

A few fully mature people, even 


in the right places, are not enough. 


Even if all the councils of the United 
Nations and of its agencies were com- 
posed of such people, which they are not, 
they could still be only partly effective. 
The United Nations and its agencies are 
not run by their secretariats. All poli- 
cies are decided by the governing bodies, 
executive boards, councils, etc., all com- 
posed of national delegations. Even 
now many national delegations cannot 
behave in as civilized, mature and co- 
operative ways as they know they should 
do, and as they would like to do be- 
cause of the certainty that such civilized, 
mature and co-operative action would 
not be acceptable to their own govern- 
ments or political chiefs. A national 
delegation cannot misrepresent its own 
people at home. If the majority of the 
population of a country is insular, or 
prejudiced, or antagonistic against some 
other nation, or aggressive, or just plain 
ignorant, its delegations in the councils 
of the nations must reflect those qualities 
in order to keep their jobs. 

The United Nations cannot be blamed 


.for the muddles they have made or their 


failures in human relations. These mud- 
dles and failures are the direct results 
of the muddled thinking of the people of 
the nations, of their prejudices, their 
unreasoned anxieties and hates, and their 
aggressive pressures. This situation can- 
not be cured, or much improved, from 
within the United Nations itself. The 
degree of our own infantility is illustrated 
by our desire to leave these responsibili- 
ties to our “father-equivalent,” the gov- 
ernment of our particular country or the 
United Nations. The reform must take 
place within the nations. Nor can such 
reforms stem from the national capitals, 
from the parliaments and congresses. 
No one can do this so necessary job 


but the perl themselves, in the vil- 
lages and towns and cities of every 
country. | 


There is now only one basic apor- 

tance in the world, the one importance 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The following dispatch from Peiping reaches The Register from the former minister 
of the Unitarian church in Evanston, who has been traveling through the Orient for 
The Chicago Sun-Times. This is one of a series of Register reports—the December 
issue having featured Mr. Booth’s “The Strange Case of Kagawa.” 


Orient Crisis— through eyes of 


“father of the Chinese Renaissance’ 


by JOHN NICHOLLS BOOTH 


IN THE NORTHERN part of China, just a little south of the Great Wall, lies one of 


the world’s most romantic cities, Peiping. 


It is the final destination of plodding 


camel caravans from Inner and Outer Mongolia. To it wandered Marco Polo and 
there the imposing conquerors, Genghis and Kublai Khan, set up their capitals. 
‘Dynasties of emperors, in the halycon centuries of ancient China, rose and fell 
‘in «the palace intrigues which characterized this city of splendor. 


f Today, working quietly in the midst of 


eountless storied walls and lacquered 
temples, almost oblivious to the fact that 
Sommunist armies filter around the out- 
skirts of the city, a world famous scholar 
educational leader goes about his 

Only a narrow corridor to the sea 
the use of airplanes keep his city 
pen to physical contact with the outer 


Dr. Hu Shih, president of the Peiping 
al University, has been charac- 

zed by John Gunther as “the single 
distinguished living Chinese from 

nt of view not narrowly political.” 
unesco decided to invite the 


s scholar from each of the world’s 


major continents to a meeting, this leader 
of China’s greatest University was in- 
vited to represent Asia. Washingtonians 
remember him as the learned but charm- 
ingly convivial Chinese Ambassador of 
a few years ago. It is reported that 
when the Japanese learned of his ap- 
pointment, in 1937, they sent three 
Ambassadors to the American capital, 
“in order to match his prodigious energy 
and talent.” 

In order to make a pilgrimage to the 
door of this unique man, I rerouted my 
journey from Tokyo to Shanghai by turn- 
ing north, instead of south, disembark- 
ing by tugboat fifteen miles off the China 
coast. The trip up the “corridor” be- 


: 


tween the areas controlled by the Red 
China forces was accomplished partly in 
a 1933, right-wheel drive Erskine and 
the rest by a “brave” train. I call it a 
“brave” train because it is periodically 
blasted by dynamite or bullets and some- 
times must lay up for a day or two un- 
til Chinese construction workers put the 
tracks back into usable shape. The 
peaceful looking fields of grain or pad- 
dies of rice, stretching alongside the 
tracks, were in marked contrast to the 
many fortresses, trenches and _ barriers 
which attempt to provide soldiers with 
defensive positions for the protection of 
the railroad equipment. Such is the set- 
‘ting in which the cultural center of China 
must try to carry on its traditions. 

Two days later, as my pedicab driver, 
Jimmy Chiao, pedalled me through rain 
splashed streets toward the home of Dr. 
Hu, another contrast in the situation was 
driven home: the wide chasm between 
the great masses of Chinese, as sym- 
bolized by Jimmy Chaio, and the tiny 
group of intellectual leaders, represented 
by Hu Shih, 

Jimmy, like the milling throngs of 
China, is illiterate. He is forty years old 
and has three children. He is one of 
the elite among the ricksha men in Peip- 
ing, for his stand is with the select group 
in front of the posh Wagon-Lits Hotel. 
The foreigners “with money” live there. 
(Except when an occasional minister 
registers there!) So his income, which is 
sometimes as high as six cents an hour 
(C.N.C. $500,000), makes him a ricksha 
aristocrat. He worked for me one full 
week, cycling me through heat and dust 
to the four corners of the city, waiting 
loyally at the hotel door, morning, noon 
and night. Almost all that Jimmy owns 
is tied up in his pedicab. It is a light, 
two-wheeled carriage for one, which has 
been built onto a standard bicycle frame 
where the rear wheel is normally located. 
He can’t see any future for himself. On 
his income, he admits that he can’t give 
his own children an education. The 
cost of one book alone would mean the 
whole family would have to go without 
any income for several days. And yet 
he is considered a plutocrat among the 
masses! 


Dr. Hu Shih, on the other hand, 
like many of the leaders of Chinese 


political and cultural life, has had 
the privileges of wealth. He was 
educated in the United States. De- 


spite China’s comparatively long period 
of civilization her educators, until re- 
cently, never dreamed of extending the 
opportunities of learning to more than 
a limited few. One of these favored 
persons was Hu Shih. After attending 
Cornell University he switched to Colum- 
bia in order to study philosophy and 
literature. His Ph.D. thesis entitled 
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“The Development of Logical Method 
in Ancient China” became a classic. He 
later wrote, while teaching philosophy 
at Peiping University, a staggeringly 
large work on Chinese philosophical his- 
tory, edited a weekly political newspaper 
and lectured widely on political theory. 
From 1927 until 1930 he was president 
of the China National Institute’ at Woo- 
sung. He began a translation of Shakes- 
peare into Chinese, wrote twelve volumes 
of collected essays, edited the Inde- 
pendent Critic magazine, published 
other works and generally demonstrated 
to the world how great an intellectual 
giant China can produce. 


A houseboy ushered me into a room” 


with undecorated walls of white plaster. 
The light was dim due to the wartime 
conservation of electrical power. Rain 
was still pattering down outside. I 
couldn't help reflecting how cold and 
damp it must be during the wintertime 
in these Chinese-style city homes. 

Dr. Hu came in briskly, a broad smile 
covering his face. Like most Oriental 
scholars he was dressed in the grey- 
white kimona and gown characteristic of 
his country. He was of average height, 
bespectacled and gracious of manner. In 
his hand was the ever-present, and al- 
ways useful, paper fan. In the heat 
and humidity of an Oriental summer a 
fan is indispensable. He refused to 
start talking until I removed my coat 
in order to be more comfortable! 

“Since you are a Unitarian minister, 
I know that I shall feel quite at home 
with you,” he grinned. “You see, I'm an 
Atheist!” 

I smiled! But I felt some clarification 
was in order: and said, “Aside from the 
intellectual freedom we permit it is 
hardly fair to associate Unitarian think- 
ing with atheism. A thoughtful, self- 
styled atheist is as welcome in a Uni- 
tarian church as any earnest soul would 
be. But the majority of us do not believe 
there are many true atheists. Only one 
who has absolutely no faith or belief in 
worthwhile values is properly an atheist. 
It is a matter of definition.” 

We discussed this point for a few 
minutes. It was apparent that Dr. Hu’s 
religious free thinking was in Unitarian 
channels. 

“Although I suppose you do not realize 
it, you are predominantly a Unitarian in 
your outlook,” I told him. 

Hu Shih looked at me out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

“I won’t answer that charge!” 

I had come to Dr. Hu in order to 
discuss, among other things, the status 
of education in his country. The schools, 
he advised me, have been having a 
herculean struggle for survival. Many 
years of civil and international wars 
have increased the poverty and inflation 
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Hu Shih was appointed Chinese Am- 
bassador to Washington in 1937. 
When the 
learned of this, they sent three Am- 


Japanese government 


bassadors “in order to match his 


prodigious energy and talent.” 
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in his country as well as decreased sala- 
ries and the quality of the equipment 
available for teachers and schools. 

The government universities pay the 
professors one hundred and twenty mil- 
lion Chinese dollars per month which 
is at the moment of writing the 
equal of only fifteen dollars in Ameri- 
can currency, at Black Market rates. The 
number of textbooks that can be pub- 
lished is at a minimum since a scientific 
volume often averages about five dollars 
in cost. The students do not pay to at- 
tend school except in the case of the 
private universities. 

About seventy per cent of all stu- 
dents are completely subsidized by the 
government. Those who pass a truly 
rigid government examination receive 
free lodgings and scholarship allowances 
to cover food and tuition. But the num- 
ber who can take advantage of this is 
very small. 

On May 2, 1948 a new constitution 
was adopted by the government. It is 
remarkable for its idealism as well as 
for its lack of realism. According to 
clause 164, in this document, not less 
than fifteen per cent of the new Na- 
tional budget must be devoted to educa- 
tion, science and cultural development in 
China. Twenty-five per cent of the 
total provincial budgets and thirty-five 
per cent of all municipal budgets must 
be spent in the same direction. 

“Such a budget is an impossibility, 
particularly in wartime,’ Dr. Hu com- 
mented. “Seventy per cent of our en- 
tire budget, today, goes into the civil 
war. 

“Do you think that Jimmy Yen’s Mass 
Education Movement can help reduce 
the appalling illiteracy in China?” I 
asked. 

“I know that Jimmy Yen’s Movement 
has received a great deal of publicity 
in your country,” answered Dr. Hu, 
fanning himself. “He has been talking 
about it for years. Only recently he re- 
turned to Chunking after being abroad 
about five years. What chance has he had 
to do anything when he hasn’t been in 
the country very much? . 

“The idea behind it,” he continued, 
“which was worked out by many persons 
and long antedates Jimmy Yen’s work, 
is quite good. Using a limited vocabu- 


lary so that the unlettered can com- 


prehend, the Movement tries to teach 


~ 


the essential] elements of sanitation, 
civics, science, history and plain common 
sense. It is broader in concept than mere 
literacy. It is designed to improve the 
peasant’s lot by showing him how to 
effect local improvements. 

“Yen’s experiments are largely con- 
fined to one small community in Ting- 
sien. Many Americans gave liberally to 
his work because they thought it to be 
much more extensive than it really is. If 
there isn’t enough money for the normal 
branches of education in China you can 
imagine how supplementary channels 
like this one must suffer. It will take 
a long period of peace to bring back 
enough prosperity so that mass educa- 
tion, which is direly needed, can be 
started on a commendable scale.” 

This phase of our conversation re- 
minded me that Hu Shih is considered 
the father of the Chinese Renaissance. 
As a boy Hu realized that his country 
was being held back by the complex diffi- 
culties of the language. It made com- 
munication difficult. Learning to read 
was a major achievement. Growing 
older he popularized the use of Pai- 
hua, a simplified spoken tongue, and 
wrote, together with his followers, many 
excellent poems and learned works in 
it. If Sun Yat-sen was a political revolu- 
tionary, Hu Shih is the great literary 
and social movement revolutionist of 
modern China. He has done for his 
language what Chaucer did for English. 

“Is your. country developing any 
creative thinkers?” I asked. 

“There is some intellectual unrest but 
not very much creative thinking is going 
on,” Dr. Hu mused. Then he looked 
me straight in the eye. “Tell me, who are 
the creative thinkers in the world today 

. anywhere?” 

I thought for a moment. 

“Most of the men I would name are 
really interpreters rather than original 
thinkers.” 

“Yes, that’s about it. The last genera- 
tion produced a number of men like 
John Dewey but where are there any 
among the younger men? Jacques 
Maritain is typical of the present day 
working-over of old ideas. By the way, 
what do you think of Niebuhr?” 

He was pleased when I stated that 
I felt that the American theologian was 
carried away by a short range perspec- 
tive of man and that he was unable to 
detach himself from the hurly-burly of © 
present day tragedy and judge man’s 
journey more accurately by surveying it — 
from a mountaintop. | 

“What is the condition of organized 
religion in China, as you see it in this 
cultural capital?” I inquired. ; 

“There is little religious fervor here. — 
The Chinese are not interested in 
problems in which the church is in- 
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rested. In the days of Confucius and 
,ao-tse, when much original thinking 
vent on, the concept of heaven and hell 
did not even exist. This came along 


ich later.” 


_ It was apparent that Hu Shih was in- 
terpreting “religion” in the traditional 
terminology he has gained from orthodox 
hristians. Religion, he felt, was that 
hich deals with speculative questions 
like the types of afterlife available to 
‘man. I am not quite sure whether he 
ealized that the imperishable ethics 
taught by Confucius, dealing with man’s 
ties toward man, almost, in themselves, 
Reonstitute to many modern liberals the 
essence of a full religion. 


_ Then Dr. Hu reminded me of some. 


“well-known lines from the writings of 
Confucius. These illustrate the  tra- 
‘ditional Chinese attitude toward specula- 
_tive theology. 

__ “How shall man best serve the spirits?” 
Confucius was asked by a follower. 

_ “We haven't learned to serve man,” 
Confucius answered. “How, then, can 

we know how to serve the Spirits?” 
_ “How about the problem of death?” 

“We don’t even know about life!” 

_ I remarked to Dr. Hu on the number 
of young students with whom I had 

a conversations who spoke proudly of 

their atheism. Was this common? 

“I can answer that by saying that when 

a Professor Saunders, who taught Com- 


seminary, was preparing a volume on the 
eligions of various areas of the earth 
he asked me to write a chapter. I de- 


Saunders reply was: “That's 
why I want your contribution—you are 
ical of China!’” 

“There are many temples in China. 
” I began. As I paused, Hu Shih 
ished my sentence: “. . . But no re- 
igion!” 

Several Chinese had spoken somewhat 
_ disparagingly of Hu Shih and cited one 
or two Oriental educators whom they 
judged to be superior. When I asked 
them to enumerate some of the achieve- 
ents or progressive creations of these 


“ame apparent that average Oriental 
“minds are much like average Occidental 
minds in one respect: because certain 
dissidents donot like Hu Shih’s political 

ings they “run him down” in those 


ways sufficiently objective in their eval- 

on to separate the man’s achieve- 

aents from his political inclinations. 

Hu Shih is sympathetic to Chiang Kai- 
’s Kuomintang. He is not a mem- 

it. The Kuomintang, in turn, uses 
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Jimmy Yen’s experiments are largely 
confined to one small community in 
Tingsien — and a long period of 
peace and prosperity is needed be- 
fore mass education in China can be 


- started on a commendable scale. 


ing that he is highly regarded in the 
Occidental world from which the Na- 
tionalist government derives so much 
of its financial and moral support. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the progressive young 
students who are anxious to see the auto- 
cratic Chiang Kai-shek regime ousted do 
not look favorably, any longer, on the 
president of their largest university. And 
so they speak disparagingly of him. 

Knowing the background I decided to 
turn the conversation for a moment to 
the question of academic freedom, realiz- 
ing that what he would say might have 
to be taken with reservations. 

“The government makes no effort to 
curtail the freedom of any professor in 
our university,” was Dr. Hu’s comment. 
“Ours is the oldest government university 
in China. Its professors have often been 
critical of the present government. As 
a matter of fact Nanking, the capital, 
is full of former professors from this 
school. The Prime Minister, Dr. Wong; 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. 
Wang; and the Minister of Education, 
Dr. Chu, to name three, taught here. 
Peiping National University has been a 
leader of liberal thought, for many years, 
in literary and social movements.” 

It had stopped raining outside. <A 
few rays of sunshine were creeping into 
the room. I suddenly realized we had 
been talking nearly an hour and a half. 
There were two more points I wished 
to touch on briefly. The first of these 
produced marked, if quiet, excitement 
when I broached it. 

“In Japan, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa told 
me that a nation-wide spiritual regenera- 
tion has to take place if the people are 
to be restored to a prominent place in 
world affairs. Here, in China, do you 
not think, with the acknowledged ab- 
sence of religious influences, that a 
‘spiritual regeneration’ would work won- 


ders to stabilize values and eliminate the 


widely publicized corruption which holds 
back the country?” 

Dr. Hu sat up ogee 
became stern. 

“Mr. Booth, you can do China a great 
favor in the eyes of the world if you will 
tell the truth about this so-called cor- 
ruption in China. Much of the criticism 
is unfounded. It is due to superficial 
observation. The Chinese Civil Service, 
_for example, will compare favorably with 
‘the Civil Service in’ all countries. 


His voice 
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“The cnrra (Chinese counterpart of 
UNRRA) was a large group, handling 
millions, and known for the integrity of 
its personnel. The Railways and Com- 
munications Administration, struggling 
day and night to repair the damage 
wreaked by the enemy, can’t be ex- 
ceeded in competency and honesty. The 
National Resources Commission, headed 
by our Prime Minister, has done an 
amazing piece of work. ‘There is not 
the corruption here that the United 
States believes. 

“As to the spiritual revival: our coun- 
try has never produced a Gandhi. I 
don’t know when, or whether, it ever 
will. The Chinese people are not drawn 
to such things.” 


Dr. Hu’s statements concerning the 
Civil Service and cnrra did not coin- 
cide with the views of well-informed 
foreign observers in China with whom I 
discussed the matter, and yet when we 
Americans pause to reflect upon the 
corrupt political machines which operate 
in many of our own cities, with their 
accompanying graft, patronage and dis- 
honesty, it would seem that we have 
little right to speak so glibly of the 
“squeeze” and easy-ethics of China. 
With the earning of a living wage so 
difficult for the swarming hundreds of 
millions, not to mention the government 
workers in this ancient land, it is a 
wonder that they do as well as they 
do. If the first law of life is survival 
then it is surprising that murder and 
thieving are not more widespread among 
the impoverished, starving, city dwellers. 
Undeniably there is much corruption, 
far more than Dr. Hu would ‘admit, but it 
must be viewed in the light of other 
conditions which are equally to be con- 
demned. 

“On what basic qualities in the com- 
mon people do you pin your faith for 
the eventual solution of China’s prob- 
lems?” I asked. 


“Our hope for the future lies, I think, 
in the essential reasonableness of the 
Chinese. There is a great sanity in our 
people. Think of the trying conditions 
the masses have gone through all of 
their lives. It is this reasonableness that 
keeps them from going mad. 

“This basic common sense will save us. 
We have been invaded by many, many 
peoples, throughout our ‘history. But, 
always we have finally absorbed them. 
And we go right on!” 

“Do you think that the education of 
the ignorant masses will finally lift China 
into its deserved position among the 
nations?” 


“I hope that education can eventually 


do it. But, as an educator, I also know 
its limitations. And yet, at the same 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The author is vice-president of American Unitarian Youth and a graduate in com- 
merce and finance from the University of Toronto. Recently he served as chairman 
of the avy committee which made an intensive study of the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth [Register, September, 1948]. This report led to the repudiation 
of WFDY by the Unitarian youth. At the 1947 Winter Council meeting of the 


avuy he was elected to represent avy in Europe in 1948. In fulfilling this assignment, — 


he was in Europe from July to November and while there visited liberal religious 
groups, both young and adult, in England, Holland, Denmark, Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary. 


A Youth Leader’s Eye-Opening 


Journey through ‘New Democracies’ 
by CHARLES W. EDDIS 


PRAGUE SEEMED SOMEHOW a bit different from Paris, and cold, windy and un- 
exciting that Monday afternoon, September 20, when Anna and I struggled 
through the crowds at Wilsonova Station. Failing to succeed in checking our 
baggage among a mass of individualiste unorganized humanity that crowded the 
baggage room, we had emerged into the chilly sunshine of the city of Prague. 
The people in the streets seemed very quiet and complacent. Apparently the 
glamor of the summer tourists had vanished, and the excitement aroused by the 
popular demonstrations against the government during the Sokol Festival and Benes’s 
funeral had ended. Life seemed to be going on normally, with “business as usual.” 
But it was not long before we began to sense an unusual element in the atmosphere. 
Beneath the veneer of everyday life ran a deep-rooted political tension, centered 
around the fact that Czechoslovakia was a newcomer to the “peoples’ democracies.” 


Our second day in Prague, we de- 
cided to see if we could buy any 
familiar western newspapers, such as 
the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune. Apart from the English com- 
munist Daily Worker, no western news- 
papers could be found for sale in the 
streets. We tried several large book- 
stores that last year had carried many 
western newspapers. The answer was 
always the same: if you want to buy a 
’ western newspaper, you must go to 
Orbis, the press of the government in- 
formation service. Eventually we went 
to Orbis, and after hunting through some 
shipping rooms on a back alley, we were 
finally led up to the seventh floor of a 
building, where we were introduced to 
a man who would attend to our wants. 
He was a friendly fellow, he had visited 
my hometown, Toronto, and had lived 
quite near me, just a year ago. When we 
got down to business, and had shown 
him our passports, which entitled us to 
special treatment as to newspaper sub- 
scriptions, he explained to us in a 
friendly fashion: 

“There’s a sort of a censorship here. 
If you want to pay us in advance for a 
subscription, we would be glad to have 
the Herald Tribune delivered to wher- 
ever you are staying. However, de- 
livery will be two days late and we do 
not guarantee delivery of all issues.” 

We thanked him for his co-opera- 
tion but we decided to do without a 
subscription. Soon it became apparent 
that the only places the Czechoslovaks 
could read western newspapers were at 
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the United States and British Informa- 
tion Services. Some American books 
were being sold in the stores, but these 
books were of a non-political nature, or 
else something like Howard Fast’s Citizen 
Tom Paine, whose political implicatons 
would be acceptable to the Czech gov- 
ernment. Even these books were be- 
coming increasingly scarce, I was told, 
owing to the dollar shortage and the de- 
sire to promote other types of literature. 

Czechoslovakia is being governed by a 
mild, avowedly benevolent dictatorship. 
If you had gone to the polls to vote in 
the national elections last May, you 
would have gone into the voting room 
by yourself before the election officials. 
You would have been handed two slips 
of paper, and an envelope, and been in- 
structed to put one slip of paper in 
the envelope, and deposit it in the 
ballot box, and to return the other 
slip to the election officials by plac- 
ing it on a large open tray in 
front of the officials. Of course, the 
exact method of disposal of your unused 
ballot might have varied from this 
slightly, depending on where you hap- 
pened to vote. One slip of paper had 
the official government slate printed on 
it; there was no choice at all, no alterna- 
tive candidates. The other slip of paper 
had only large black crosses printed up 
and down both sides. If you did not want 
the government, your only alternative to 
voting for it was to cast this blank bal- 
lot, and to return the official govern- 
ment slate to the election officials. If 
you were not a stubborn person, it is 
quite likely that you would have voted 
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for the government, however much you 
might have feared and distrusted it. 

There was, for those people who in- 
sisted on a “secret” as well as a “demo- 
cratic” vote, a curtained-off section in 
one corner of the election room, where 
you could place your ballot in the en- 
velope privately. But this would be a 
foolish act if you were a “friend of the 
people,” and a supporter of the “people's 
democracy.” Still, you could confuse the 
election officials by putting a picture 
of Benes in the envelope, and return- 
ing the blank ballot to the officials. The. 
picture would say all you could hope to, 
under the circumstances. Or perhaps 
the underground had reached you, given 
you an extra blank ballot, or even put 
one in your mailbox, knowing you were 
anti-government—then you could seal 
one blank ballot in the envelope, and 
put the other one on the tray before 
the election officials. 


Even under these conditions, accord- 
ing to government admission, 11 to 13 
per cent of the voters voted against the 
government. In May, 1946, said to have 
been one of the high points in communist 
popularity, the Czech and Slovak Com- 
munist parties received 38.4 per cent 
of the vote, the Czech and Slovak Socia} 
Democrats 26.2 per cent, the National 
Socialists 18.5 per cent and the People’s 
Party 15.7 per cent. On November 16, 
1947, at a party congress at Brno, the 
Social Democrats repudiated the pro- 
communist leadership of their leader, 
Zdenek Fierlinger, and fused the Czech 
and Slovak parties as a move towar 
socialist independence from the Com- 
munists. The National Socialists were 
denounced in February as being respon- 
sible for the moves etalal aiid 
Communists from the future government, 
and the People’s Party was denounced 


for similar reasons. — 
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at onal Socia ists, Social Democrat 
| People’s Parties were hoping to win 
he general election, and form a national 
vernment excluding the Communists, 
10, by their activities in the Ministry 
the Interior and other Cabinet posts 
controlled, were preparing the way 
a communist Bicthtorship: The non- 
mmunist resignations last February 
led to precipitate early general elec- 
ms, Gottwald’s pro-communist Cabi- 
t was accepted by President Benes, the 
‘ elections were “fixed” as described, 
the Communists succeeded in their 
ans to install a dictatorship. A new 
onstitution has been drawn up for the 
Szechoslovak government, and adopted, 
ch makes it impossible legally to re- 
e the present dictatorship without 
e consent of those in power. Thus 
anti-government activities to day are il- 
legal, and considered anti-state and 
therefore, treason. 
_ From the point of view of the Com- 
-munists, Czechoslovakia has entered into 
a new stage of political development, 
namely that of a “people’s democracy,” 
and the political system is all directed to- 
wards the promotion of “socialism.” 
“Socialism” is in the “interests of the 
people”; only the supporters of the 
government advocate “socialism,” and 
therefore all people opposed to the 
government must be treated as “enemies 
of the people.” This point was clearly 
_ brought out in the Daily Review, a news 
‘commentary printed in English by the 
government information service. The 
Daily Review reported an interview with 
Dr. Oldrich John, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Assembly: 

“First of all the reporter asked Mr. John 
his opinion about the allegations of some 
people who regard the absence of party 
struggle within the Assembly as a lack of 
democratic spirit within this body. This 
was an entirely false conception, Mr. John 
_ stated, because political and party friction 
never served the people. The party strug- 
gles in Parliament often had only been a 
play of shadows on a curtain, behind which 
had been well hidden the real holders of 
political and economic power. Parliament 
got its full meaning only in a people’s 
emocracy, where the people were the real 
earers and source of all power, where the 

e existed only for the sake of the people. 
e direction of the economic and political 
icy, Mr. John added, was therefore, 
as indisputable as its final aim. . . . This 
was why there were no disputes in Parlia- 
nent on the principles and direction of our 
mestic and foreign policy.” (October 7.). 


the nine Daily Reviews I bought 
e in Prague, four of them talked, 
9 many words, about forced-labor 
; five of them about arrests of 
Jual Czechs for anti-government 
, all connected with the un- 
movements, and two talked 
ges of-the People’s Party of 
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Apart from the English communist 
Daily Worker, no western newspa- 
per can be found for sale in the 
streets of Prague. Subscriptions paid 
in advance are accepted, but delivery 
will be two days late, and delivery 
of all issues is not guaranteed. 


anti-government elements in such terms 
as these: 


“(Cabinet) Minister Plojhar declared that 
the People’s Party must also, as the Com- 
munist Party, have the courage to carry 
out a thorough purge.” (September 28.) 


“PEOPLE'S PARTY LEADERS 
CALL FOR SPEEDUP OF PURGE 


“crx. Prague, Tuesday—The Presidium of 
the People’s Party held a meeting yester- 
day at which a statement was issued, laying 
down directives for the regeneration of the 
Party. The course taken by the People’s 
Party up to February this year proved to 
be a fatal one for the Republic, and en- 
dangered the very existence of the Party, 
says the statement. Disregarding its Chris- 
tian and social mission, the Party was un- 
der the domination of adventurous elements 
who tried to misuse it for the undermining 
of the National Front, for their subversive 
plan directed against the people’s democratic 
regime, against the workers and the State. 
The Party was rescued from this course 
thanks only to the democratic forces within 
it, which remained loyal to the Christian 
ideals, to the principles of the National 
Front, to the new people’s democratic Re- 
public. The Party, purged of traitors and 
enemies, embarked upon a new path of fra- 
ternal and constructive co-operation for the 
benefit of the Republic.” (October 6.) 


On October 7, the National Parlia- 
ment passed the “Bill on the Protection 
of the Republic,” specifically authorizing 
arrests and punishment for anti-govern- 
ment activities: 


“The penalties for incitement against the 
Republic and slander of the Republic have 
been made more severe, the responsibility 
of those charged with State secrets has been 
increased, publication of information on 
enterprises, institutions, equipment, or meas- 
ures essential for defense of the State, will 
also be severely punished. Anyone joining 
in attempts by a larger number of persons 
to influence by force the execution of the 
duties of public servants, will be punished. 
The new provisions on the punishment of 
sabotage are also important. They will no 
longer apply only to economic sabotage but 
will include anyone who fails to perform the 
duties arising from his public post, or office, 
or service or employment. The power to 
confiscate property has also been extended. 
The loss of State citizenship now entails 
the loss of honorary civic rights, and the 
loss of suffrage. The provisions concerning 
the banning of residence in any particular 
area have also been made more severe. 


“ 


“The last important amendment lays down 
that a sentenced person may, after doing his 
sentence, be kept in forced-labor camps.” 
(October 1). 


According to another Daily Review 
report, the Ministry of the Interior is pre- 
paring a bill under which “The length of 
stay in labor camps will be decided upon 
by representatives of the working people, 
together with the Ministry of the In- 
terior.” (September 28). 


The Daily Review also carried a report 
on the purging of the Sokol, the Czecho- 
slovak physical training organization 
which openly demonstrated against the 
government before the eyes of the 
tourists from the West at the Sokol Fes- 
tival last July. I met one of the Sokol 
guides one day, and she told me how 
the Sokol guides at the Festival had 
been so organized that the Communists 
among the guides were made known 
and rendered harmless, so that the anti- 
government political effectiveness of the 
Sokol was unimpaired. According to 
the government’s publication: 


“The Sokol Commission of the Central 
Action Committee of the National Front... 
agreed on a speedup of the purge of those 
Sokol members who were enemies of the 
people’s democracy, as a start to the build- 
ing up of a unified physical training within 
Sokol. Only those expelled members who 
in the course of time proved by deeds 
their positive attitude towards the people’s 
democratic regime, will be allowed to join 
the Sokol again.” (September 23).  [Ac- 
cording to a recent Associated Press dispatch 
from Prague, 12,000 Sokol members were 
expelled. (The New York Times, Decem- 
ber 2).] 


At each of the three movies I saw in 
Czechoslovakia, Monsieur Verdoux, The 
Man Within, and The Russian Question 
(the last of which is Russian, and a po- 
tent misrepresentation of the United 
States containing many partial truths 
[The Christian Register, October 
1948]), a short film was shown which 
evoked the Czech hatred of the Ger- 
mans, and associated them with the 
“West,” making the most of our be- 
trayal of the Czechs at Munich ten 
years ago. Two of the theatres showed 
a rather odd “newsreel,” which gave a 
glimpse of dictator Franco in Spain, the 
Ku Klux Klan in the USA, frightful in- 
flation in China, and an annoying ciga- 
rette shortage in England. As a contrast, 
the newsreel portrayed the abundance 
of cigarettes in Czechoslovakia, and the 
successful crops in the Soviet Union. 

One evening I had an interesting visit 
with some students who had connections 
with the underground. I was surprised 
to see that they had copies of works 
by Marx, Lenin and Stalin among their 
books, but they explained to me that all 
students must be able to pass exams in 
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Marxism in order to stay in the Uni- 
versity. These studehts were in contact 
with some Czech refugees now in the 
American zone of Germany, and ap- 
parently some contact existed between 
them, through people crossing the Czech 
border illegally. Judging by all the 
trouble that some people went to in 
order to send messages and people by 
such illegal means, and judging by the 
publicity the Daily Review gave to ar- 
rests of people assisting in such ac- 
tivities, and in helping people flee, it 
seemed that something significant must 
have been going on. 


I learned that the students listened 
to the western radios for their news of 
current events, and knew by heart the 
news schedules of the ssc, Paris radio, 
and the Voice of America, and listened 
to them fairly regularly. It was not 
forbidden to listen to the foreign radio, 
but it was. discouraged in public meet- 
ings and large gatherings, on the grounds 
that it is not polite to listen to news that 
not all people present want to hear. Upon 
being asked which of the broadcasts they 
preferred, they told me they liked the 
BBC the best; the Paris radio was satis- 
factory, but the Americans—they told 
such fantastic stories at times that one 
never knew what to believe. 


Having graduated in economics my- 
self, I asked one of the students what 
type of economics was being taught at 
Charles University, Prague. From the 
discussion, it became clear that the 
works of Adam Smith, David Ricardo, 
Malthus, J. S. Mill, Marshall, Keynes, 
etc., have not been translated into Czech 
at all, owing to the small market for 
such translations. Consequently, eco- 
nomic students can read in Czech only 
what other economic professors say about 
our English economists. Since Feb- 
‘ruary some new economic textbooks have 
been written, and the English economists 
are now considered the “product of a 
bourgeois society.” 

My mind went back to a week earlier 
in Paris, to the communist-run 1948 
Council meeting of the International 
Union of Students. The Union had 
wholeheartedly supported the February 
events in Czechoslovakia, and the ex- 
pulsion of students at the universities. 
When the noncommunist minority at 
Paris asked for specific evidence on the 
basis of which students had been ex- 
pelled by the University Action Com- 
‘mittees, the only evidence produced was 
evidence proving that some of the stu- 
dents had been consulting with each 
other to agree upon the noncommunist 
slate they would vote for in the student 
union elections, in order not to split their 
vote and increase the possibility of a 
‘communist victory. The Czech Com- 
munists at Paris never for a moment 
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Still, you could confuse the election 
officials 
Benes in the envelope, and return- 
ing the blank ballot ... The picture 


by putting a picture of 


would say all you could hope to 
under the circumstances, and the 
return of the blank ballot would 
safeguard you from individual re- 


prisals. 


showed any indication that the ex- 
pulsion of these students had been any- 
thing but justified. 

Although Czechoslovakia is ruled by a 
dictatorship which allows no organized 
opposition and shows no intention of 
giving up the throne, there is a sur- 
prising amount of freedom of speech 
and political opinion in Czchoslovakia, 
and many indications that the govern- 
ment is fairly pursuing a non-discrimina- 
tory socialist program with state owner- 
ship of the means of production and dis- 
tribution in all but the smallest enter- 
prises. There are effective rationing con- 
trols and the black market is virtually 
nonexistent. I saw Communists and non- 
Communists argue quite frankly and 
openly about the merits and demerits of 
the government, and the relative value 
of its weaknesses and strengths. Nobody 
spoke with any fear or reticence on these 
occasions, when everybody knew with 
whom they were talking, and the Com- 
munists and noncommunists remained 
the best of friends. Personally I liked 
these Communists whom I met in 
Czechoslovakia; they seemed to have the 
best of intentions. Furthermore, it must 
be borne in mind that the primary mo- 
tives of the noncommunists varied. Some 
opposed the government on grounds that 
there was no real political freedom. Some 
opposed the government on grounds of 
socialist economic policy, and would 
have been almost-as violently opposed 
to a less. arbitrary democratic socialist 
government. Others opposed the govern- 
ment for the reason that their religious 
beliefs were incompatible with the Marx- 
ist interpretation of religion. Personally 
my strongest sympathy lay with the 
first group. Apparently it was all right 
to be opposed to the government, as long 
as you did not try to do anything about 
it. It seemed depressing—there was so 
little one could do anyway. 

The position of the churches in 
Czechoslovakia is rather difficult. The 
Roman Catholic Church, which claims 
the allegiance of 75 per cent of the 
population, is more or less opposed to 
the regime. The Czechoslovak Church, 
claiming the allegiance of 8 per cent, is 
officially neutral. The Church of the 
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cripple their effectiveness, and strike at 


Czech Brethren, the third largest de-— 
nomination, is more or less opposed to 
the regime. I became well acquainted 
with the Czechoslovak Church, and de- 
veloped a strong affection for it. It is 
somewhat Unitarian in theology, believ- 
ing that Jesus Christ is Lord, but not 
God, and maintains close ties with us. 
Its religion is centered around the’ per- 
sonality, and the supreme religious ex- 
ample of the life and death of Jesus, 
all of which impressed me deeply as 
I came to appreciate it, although I con- 
sider myself a humanist. The Czecho- 
slovak Church has a beautiful religious 
service, rich in ceremony and music, 
with long chants sung in Czech. 


This Church feels the present politi- 


cal difficulties of the. government deeply, 


and does not want to endorse or de- 
nounce the new government. It wishes 
to avoid dividing its members on a 
political basis into those who favor and 
those who oppose the government, by 
stressing Jesus's teachings of love. I 
spoke to a conference of the Youth of 
the Czechslovak Church at Litomysli, 
and somehow I could feel the strong de- 
sire of those young people to find some 
solution to the political problems con- 
fronting their country—a moral and re- 
ligious solution, if that were possible, a 
solution that would break down the bar- 
riers raised between them and religious 
liberals in other lands, transcending the 
barriers of language, national boundaries, 
and political institutions. From the ap- 
plause they gave after my speech, I 
realized that somehow we understood 
each other, and felt the same problem, 
the same need, without saying very 
much. I was deeply moved and pro- 
foundly disturbed in my own heart. 


According to two ministers of differ- 
ing political viewpoints with whom I 
talked, the government is going to finance 
all the churches starting with the new 
year. The government will pay all 
ministers’ salaries at an increased rate, 
and most of the churches’ expenses for 
other public and social services. In re- 
turn, the churches will be forbidden to 
charge the public for their services, al- 
though the public will be permitted to 
make voluntary contributions, if it so 
wishes to do. What the implications 
of this new system might be, neither 
of the ministers would suggest. But 
the possibilities troubled me. 


There are some underground move- 
ments operating inside and outside of 
Czechoslovakia. What their strength is, 
I have no idea. Probably the under- 
ground organizations do not know them- 
selves. Undergrounds have to be or 
ganized in a most decentralized chain- 
like fashion, or arrests are too likely to 


the roots of the movement. The under- 


ountry illegally, and hope to keep those 
who do escape from talking too freely 
and giving away secret information about 
the resistance movements. They are 
surveying the possibilities of revolt, talk- 
ing about possible forms of government 
that might replace the present regime 
when and if, and they pass around jokes, 
leaflets and other materials in an effort 
to_ keep up anti-government morale. 
Once again, people probably support 
the underground from a mixture of mo- 
tives, including the hope of political 
spoils “comes the revolution.” It must 
take some courage to work in the under- 
ground, when it is so much safer and 
more secure simply to keep out of poli- 
tics. To the visitor from outside, it 
seems a tragedy that Czech should be 
divided against Czech, and the visitor 
wants to make friends with Czechs in 
both camps. 

_ The government has, I gather, some 
real support from the working class, from 
e manual workers in the heavy in- 
istries in particular. Some Czechs con- 
der people who do heavy work with 
their hands of an inferior social class, and 
the Communists speak of the “class 
struggle” with some justification. 
dication of this attitude, in a speech 
ade a year ago Clement Gottwald 
aid that the Czechoslovaks must adopt 
e American attitude that the manual 
workers are equal to the other members 
at society. 

On the basis of my experiences in 
zechoslovakia, it is difficult for me to 
lecide whether to praise or condemn the 
new government, taking in the totel 
picture. Whether or not it will prove 
to be in the best interests of the majority 
‘of the people, time alone will tell. Per- 
sonally I do not place my hopes in dic- 
tatorships, however well intentioned they 
may be. As Lord Acton said, “Power 
cor pts, and absolute power tends to 
sorrupt absolutely.” 

__ As for the future material welfare of 
the Czechoslovak people, a responsible 
person suggested to me that the standard 

f living of the people there would not 
improve. The reason he gave was that 
hoslovakia was increasing its ex- 
‘ts, especially producers’ goods, to 
astern Germany, Poland, and the Soviet 
ion, at the expense of trade with 
e West, and receiving less value in 
sturn for the same exports as a result 
trading with an economic area with a 
ver standard of living. Raw materials 
om the West would have to be pur- 
2d on a smaller scale, with the ne 
ing shortage of hard currency, an 
De inferior raw materials from 
st. Consequently, eastern Europe 

Soviet Union are to 
rom Czechoslovak production at 
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grounds help people escape from the’ 


The loss of State citizenship now 
entails the loss of honorary civic 
rights, and the loss of suffrage. The 
provisions concerning the banning 
of residence in any particular area 
have also been made more severe. 
Undergrounds have to be organized 


in a most decentralized chainlike 


fashion, or arrests are too likely to 
cripple their effectiveness, and strike 


at the roots of the movement. 


the expense of the Czechoslovaks them- 
selves, as Czech industrial production 
rises, owing to the hard work of the 
industrial workers, spurred on by the 
bright hopes of the two and five year 
plans. 

HUNGARY 


I was not in Hungary twenty-four 
hours before I was struck by the thought 
that the “peoples’ democracies” seem to 
be more imperfect as one travels east. 
Hungary showed signs of being under a 
far more arbitrary and severe regime. 
From the talk I heard of Roumania— 
from which at least some of the Hun- 
garians have been cut off ever since 
the fall of 1947 when the Russian army 
was scheduled to leave that country— 
Hungary was a paradise compared with 
Roumania, although a_ hell compared 
with Czechoslovakia, to use extreme 
terms. In Hungary I heard of no or- 
ganized underground, and, according to 
some people, the police control is 
much tighter than in Czechoslovakia, so 
that the Hungarians have never dared 
to stage a demonstration such as occurred 
at the Sokol Festival in Prague. Of 
course it is possible that the Hungarians 
do not have the same persistent love of 
freedom that is traditional in Czechoslo- 
vakia. But here in Hungary, for the first 
time, I heard bitter talk of the Russians 
and of Russian brutality. I met people 
who had loved ones in Siberia, and 
Siberia was no joke to these Hungarians. 
We must remember, however, that Hun- 
gary fought on the side of Germany dur- 
ing the war, was our enemy as well as 
Russia’s, and that those now in Siberia 
may have fought with the Germans 
against the Russians. 

Not only has tyranny continued under 
the new “people’s democracy,” but the 
extremes of economic inequality in 
Hungary are too obvious to pass un- 
noticed. There is no real rationing or 
price control in Hungary, and the 
workers’ wages are about the same as if 
they were paid twelve to fifteen dollars 
a week at our prices. (Rent is per- 
haps lower, but apart from that, costs 
are comparable.) Some of the people 
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I saw in Budapest were the most poorly 
clothed people I saw in all Europe. In 
contrast to these conditions, the shops 
have an abundance of food, cameras, 
clothing, and other items scarce in 
Europe. If one has the money, one 
can buy almost anything one could de- 
sire. In Budapest, I saw more 1948 
Hudsons than I had seen previously in 
eight countries in Europe. The new 
Hudson is by far the most popular 
luxury car in Budapest. A distant second 
in popularity seems to be the 1947 
Buick. Mention of these expensive cars 
may seem out of place in a short com- 
mentary on Hungary, but the cars seem 
glaringly out of place amidst all the 
poverty in that small, oppressed country. 
If one considers that all the stores and 
factories of any size are government- 
owned, one soon reaches the conclusion 
that the government is now the exploiting 
capitalist class in Hungary, which seems 
strangely incompatible with the socialist 
ideals of communism. ‘True, these con- 
ditions were probably prevalent before 
the communists took over in Hungary. 
True, Hungary was frightfully damaged 
in the war. But surely, more could have 
been done to remedy the economic 
situation in Hungary, at least in reduc- 
ing the inequalities of wealth. 

I had an interesting conversation with 
some Hungarian communist students one 
afternoon. Communication was difficult, 
because only one of them spoke English, 
and that none too fluently. They all 
spoke French, but then they soon mas- 
tered me. The gist of their thinking ran 
something like this: “We like you very 
much, and we think that the Americans 
are a fine group of people. We want 
to build friendships with them. The 
only difficulty is your American capitalist 
class. They cause all the trouble in the 
world. Let us join together in getting 
rid of them, and we shall have world 
peace and brotherhood.” I told them 
that I wished I could believe that it 
was as simple as all that. But I could 
not shake their almost childlike faith. 


The main difficulty in church and 
state relations in Hungary has been over 
the nationalization of the schools (some- 
thing generally accepted in this country!). 
Until last fall, all public education was 
in the control of the churches. Now all 
but divinity and similar schools are state- 
controlled. Perhaps one reason for this 
change is in order to have the state 
religion — communism — taught in the 
schools. Certainly, the Roman Catholic 
Church put up the most strenuous ob- 
jections to the change. It seems that 
the churches will not be disturbed in 
other matters by the government, unless 
it insists (as is demanded in the U. S. 
by some “anti-communist” Unitarians! ) 
that the church be entirely “spiritual” 
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and keep silent on economic and social 
questions (except, of course, for sup- 
porting communist social and economic 
measures! ). 

The vitality, friendship and sincerity 
of the Hungarian Unitarians impressed 
me, especially in the small villages, where 
many of the genuine small peasants were 
Unitarian — sometimes forming the 
strongest church in the community. At 
one small: village church, three hundred 
of the local people came to hear me. 
After jamming the aisles, the chancel, 
the vestibule, the sidewalk, there were 
still some people left over, who stood 
out on the road. Not all could hear 
me. I did not speak their language. 
But I represented the American Uni- 
tarians, and they wanted me to feel that 
they were really glad to have me visit 
them. 

Some of the Hungarians I talked to 
were extremely pessimistic. They tried 
to persuade me of the logical necessity 
of war, whereby the United States would 
deliver them from the clutches of the 
Communists. This seemed to be the sole 
hope of some. But these same people, 
once off the subject of politics, seemed 
perfectly happy, unmolested, without 
any fears or apprehensions. Some said 
that conditions were not as bad any 
more. 


I shall never forget my last hour in 
the “people’s democracies.” I was eating 
in the dining car of the train to Ger- 
many and Holland, with a Roman 
Catholic priest who openly disliked the 
government and complained that condi- 
tions were becoming worse; with a fairly 
quiet Communist who was an executive 
in the building industry and discussed 
intelligently with me the problems of 
government control in the industry; and 
with an extremely nervous and appre- 
hensive Frenchman. This Frenchman 
had been born in Poland, and had come 
to France when a boy. He had grown 
up in France, married, settled there, and 
risen in business. A few days previously 
he had started out for Poland to attend 
an international trade fair in that coun- 

. He was traveling complacentiy 
through Czechoslovakia on the train 
when he inspected closely the visa he 
had been issued to enter Poland. It said, 
“Valid for entry into Poland, but not 
for leaving.” The Frenchman got off 
at Prague, and after checking with the 
Polish counsul there, decided not to pro- 
ceed to Poland, but to take the next 
train back to Paris. When we got to 
the German border where the Czech 
officials go through the train, this #rench- 
man was taken off the train, under police 
escort. He might have got back on 
again, I did not see. But now, whenever 
I think of that individual Frenchman, 
or of many other people in the “people’s 
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democracies,” I cannot feel at peace in . 


my own heart. 

We religious liberals must try to form 
a realistic impression of the “peoples’ 
democracies.” We must try to agree on 
a clearer picture of the actual situation 
in those countries, whatever our personal 
political preferences may be. We must 
continue, indeed we must strengthen our 
religious ties with our spiritual fellows in 
those countries; try to understand their 
difficulties; try, upon the basis of the 
use of reason, tolerance, respect for the 
individual, and the desire for brother- 
hood and understanding, to narrow the 
ideological gap that is separating the 
world between East and West — the 
peoples who individually bear no hatred 
of people in other lands, but are sepa- 
rated by political and social institutions 
that dry up the streams of human love. 
Let us walk one with another, let us 
share our unfettered religious ex- 
periences, let us reason together. 


ORIGIN OF WAR 
(Continued from page 14) 


on which the very existence of the race 
depends, the emotional relationship be- 
tween the people of the world. Every 
political action in every country should 
be taken in the light of that fact. Who- 


ever helps: to elect anyone to any public. 


office, in any country, on any other basis 
than his ability to improve the human 
relations of the people of the world, 
gambles with his own life and the lives 
of his children, against, it may be, his 
hope of a job or of lowered taxes or of 
the satisfaction he might get in being 
on the winning side in a battle between 
political parties. Any or all of these 
things, weighed against the lives of the 
hundreds of millions of people the next 
world war, if it comes, will destroy, make 
a poor bet. 


Our own personal responsibility to our 
fellow humans is clear. Whoever is 
reasonably informed in any aspect of 
human emotional-mental-social develop- 
ment, whoever can do something to 
clarify thinking even a little and very 
locally, whoever can help to remove 
a prejudice, soften a hate, increase the 
total of understanding and tolerance in 
the world, by that knowledge, training, 
insight or ability is made responsible to 
do what he can in all possible places. 
Research is valuable but may remain 
sterile for long periods, and time is short. 
Erudite papers read to technical gather- 
ings and published in technical journals 
have their important place but may 
be futile unless appropriate action fol- 
lows. Responsibility of the informed 
and technically qualified is to all people, 
not just to the enlightened. 


i 


‘ment. 


Whoever can get at people in homes 
or schools or universities, in Parent- 
Teacher Associations, or Home and 
School Clubs, or youth groups, in 
churches or service clubs, by talking or 
writing, through lectures, radio, news- 
papers, magazines, books or any other 
channels of communication, is obligated 
by his ability, to serve the human race 
where he can, to the limit of his equip- . 
Dare any of us say that he or 
she can do nothing about the desperate | 
need of the world for better human 
relations? 
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time, I do not know of a better substi- 


tute.” 


As I rose to leave, the house boy en- 
tered. He announced in Chinese 
that Mr. Y. K. Shukla, an artist from 
Bombay, India, was outside. Dr. Hu 
requested that I remain a few moments 
longer “to see the portrait which this 
man has just completed; he is one of the 
finest artists in India and is studying 
Chinese art technique here in Peiping.” 

The painting, done from life, quickly, 
interestingly blends Indian, Chinese and 


- Western techniques. I felt that it caught 


the spirit and likeness of Hu Shih so 
well that I arranged to secure a photo- 
graphic reproduction of it. When the 
artist asked Hu Shih for some appro- 
priate quotation to place in the upper 
left hand corner, near the brooding eyes, 
the great.Chinese gave him a line from 
the eighth century poet, Tu Fu: 


“Sleepless, worrying about the wars, 
but impotent to set the world aright.” 


As I shook hands with the smiling Dr. 
Hu, on the sun drenched threshhold of 
his home, I could not help reflecting 
upon those words. It was quite appro- 
priate that this man of China should 
be “sleepless, worrying about the wars.” 
And yet, I think, history will demonstrate 
that Hu Shih has not been entirely 
“impotent to set the world aright.” In 
his own way, he has given full devotion 
to those ideals which may eventually 


make for peace. 
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A Frank Report to Britain 


On American Unitarianism 
by EDWIN C. BROOME 
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(ERICAN UNITARIANISM can, in some ways, be best understood from a regional 
andpoint. The New England area is the home of American Unitarianism—at 
least, it is here that Unitarianism first made itself felt in American Protestantism. 
Tt follows, then, that in New England Unitarianism has been more vocal, and vocal 
for a longer period, than elsewhere; in view of this it is naturally to be expected 
that its theological and sociological influences would be the most strongly felt 
there. Such is indeed the case. The sociological ostracism which once faced 
the Unitarians is a thing of the past. Unitarianism in New England stands as 
another Protestant denomination, and its churches have been accepted in every 
particular. We are just one more of the 250 odd denominations of American 
Christianity. The lines of demarcation which once separated us from others have 
been largely eradicated. As a result, a goodly portion of our laity is equally at 
home in a liberal Methodist, Congregational or even Baptist Church. The result 
of this coming together has been the creation of a large floating population of 
uasi-liberals with no major denominational loyalty. As might be expected, the 


There appear to be two fundamental 
reasons for this. The first is self-evident, 
namely, the fact that Unitarianism is an 
old story in New England, and has 
en root there. It has worked as a 
eaven in liberal Protestantism generally, 
d has resulted in a closing of the 
heological gaps which once separated 
s from other denominations. There is, 
n point of fact, much less essential dif- 
erence in the sermon content, liturgies, 
nd ecclesiastical “ethos,” let us say, 
etween liberal Methodism and New 
ngland Unitarianism than at any time 
in the past. This leavening influence of 
Unitarianism has created a situation in 
which Unitarianism in New England has 
eased to be a sect with a particular and 
nique religious message, and has be- 
come a denomination. The inevitable 
Tesult has been that the man in the street 
ees little difference among the de- 
iominations, and moves from one to 
mother as his interests may suggest. He 
ails to see, for example, why the Uni- 
arian Church in a certain town does 
ot unite with the Congregational or 
laptist Church, to make a stronger one. 
_A few examples may help make this 
tement more concrete. The use of the 
es’ Creed has been abandoned in 
of the New England churches, 
er Methodist or Congregational. 
of the Congregational clergymen 
dmittedly Unitarian in their 
ry, and make no great effort to 
the fact in their preaching. It 
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umber of Unitarians in New England has sagged in the present century, and the 
proportion of New England Unitarians to the total of U. S. Unitarians has plum- 
meted in the face of sturdy and even exciting growth beyond the Hudson. 


is, of course, perfectly true that there 
are strictly orthodox individuals, both 
lay and clerical, in the other denomina- 
tional groups, but such persons are or- 
dinarily recognized as such. There is, 
in point of fact, more essential difference 
within the Congregational group itself, 
for example, than there is between the 
average Congregationalist and _ the 
average Unitarian. We have our funda- 
mentalists, even in Unitarianism. The 
conservative Unitarian, with his strictly 
theist view, of which New England has 
the lion’s share, would be thoroughly 
at home in the majority of New England 
Congregational Churches. The general 
attitude among the other denominations 
is that the Unitarian controversy is a 
thing very much of the past, and that 
the Unitarian denomination is being 
foolish to continue firing on deserted 
theological fortresses. One simply does 
not need to become a Unitarian to hear 
liberal preaching any more. Since we 
are a small group, the drawing power 
of the bigger churches works against us. 
‘In a sense, however, this is in an over- 
statement. It must also be remembered 
that in many ways the leavening effect 
of New England Unitarianism has been 
confined to surface manifestations, and 
has not reached deeply into religious 
thought and feeling. From the stand- 
point of public relations, and the indi- 
vidual in the pew, the differences are 
minimal. The differences, however, still 
exist, but become evident only upon 


When Union services 


closer scrutiny. 
are attempted at Christmas and at 
Easter, tor example, the evangelistic 


character of the normative Protestant 
churches becomes evident. The dif- 
ferences in viewpoint still operative be- 
come manifest in surprising ways: in 
one community the Unitarians were the 
only group to favor Sunday motion pic- 
tures recently. When it comes to 
teacher training for Church School work 
to be done on interdenominational basis, 
these differences appear again. But 
they are singularly ineffective, and fail, 
somehow, to reach the man ‘on the 
street, whose religion is of necessity 
one of mingled concretion and emo- 
tionalism. He succeeds only in grasp- 
ing the fact that the Unitarians are not 
co-operating with the others, and in 
the end, this is held against us. 


A second reason why Unitarianism in 
New England has become denomina- 
tional rather than sectarian, and that the 
surface differences are no longer evident 
or dynamically effective, is the fact that 
that the rank and file of New England 
Unitarianism has failed to progress 
either theologically or sociologically since 
the 19th century. We are still seeking 
to fight the battles of the last rather than 
the present century. In fact, New Eng- 
land Unitarianism is in some respects 
more conservative than it was fifty or 
sixty years ago. Furthermore, persons 
who are in no sense Unitarian in their 
thinking find their way into our churches 
because of convenience, and in some 
cases even rise to positions of prominence 
in the local parish without ever attain- 
ing a significant grasp of the implications 
of the Unitarian way of life. One cannot 
help wondering if the present genera- 
tion of New England Unitarians would 
have followed Emerson when a social 
stigma was attached to their Unitarian- 
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ism. Strictly speaking, the ultra-con- 
servative stays away from Unitarian 
churches, but many middle-of-the-roaders 
happen in quite by chance; negatively, 
they are no longer orthodox, but in no 
positive sense are they Unitarian. 
Briefly, then, we might point to a 
dual factor operating: (1) The grow- 
ing liberalism of normal American 
Protestanism, together with a growing 
social awareness often surpassing that 
found in Unitarian churches generally, 
and (2) the static condition of New 
England Unitarianism. The joint opera- 
tion of these two factors has not been 
very beneficial to date. There are 
many positive aspects of this picture, 
however. An encouraging number of 
our churches is recognizing, if not en- 
couraging, a more progressive attitude 
in both the theological and the sociologi- 
cal sphere. More and more our people 
are having experience with the other 
groups, and returning to us somewhat 
shamefacedly. They are seeing that 
Unitarianism is essentially optimistic in 
its attitude toward humanity, while the 
others are essentially pessimistic. More 
and more people are asking what Uni- 
tarianism’s unique contributions are. Uni- 
tarianism is secure in New England; 
it is less dependent for support upon the 
current generation, and can afford to 
take greater chances. In addition to 
all this, a more humanistic view is be- 
ginning to make itself felt in some of 
our New England churches, once again 
driving the wedge between us and 
others, and re-emphasizing the sectarian 
character of all dynamic Unitarianism. 
My personal opinion is that the sooner 
a more humanistic point of view gains 
a foothold in New England, the better it 
will be. There will be much Sturm und 
Drang inthe process, but the sooner 
New England Unitarianism awakens to 
the fact that this is the 20th century, 
and that the salvation of the church lies 
in its differences from and not its similari- 
ties to others, the better. Labels are an un- 
fortunate thing in American Unitarian- 
ism, of course, but the more to the left 
the preaching in New England is during 
the next twenty-five years, the better 
the chance Unitarianism has. not only 
of surviving, but even of once more 
assuming the intellectual and sociologi- 
cal leadership of the nation. Right now, 
we are like a cat walking on a back 
fence, unable to decide into which yard 
we want to jump, but this static con- 
dition cannot prevail for long, and it is 
my own opinion that, with many casual- 
ties, both ministerial and church, a more 
leftist view will prevail in the end, and 


we shall be done once and for all with - 


the café-au-lait interdenominationalism 
which has characterized the last half cen- 
tury of New England Unitarianism. 
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In the West ree) South 


The Unitarianism which exists both in 
the West and the South presents different 
aspects from that of New England, both 
theological and sociological. One might 
suggest that in the West and South it is 
more virile, and dynamically akin to the 
historical and traditional Unitarian spirit 
than in its New England birthplace. 

In the West and Middle Western areas 
the different aspects of Unitarianism are, 
in some respects, due to its youthful- 
ness. One must remember that the West 
was originally populated by the more 
venturesome, and a residue of this ven- 
turesomeness still prevails. The West- 
erner, as I see him, appears to be in- 
finitely less concerned about what others 
think and say than the Eastener; often 
he is frank to the point of brutality. 
This spirit is quite naturally carried over 
into his religious attitudes and_ his 
churchmanship, and he is much more 
violently Unitarian as a result. Briefly, 
we might say that in the West, Unitarian- 
ism has retained its sectarian character, 
and has not yet developed denomina- 
tional status. Furthermore, the West 
has had a greater turnover of churches 
than the East, and many of the more 
vigorous of our churches in this area 
are less than 75 years old. This too 
makes for aggressiveness and a kind of 
missionary spirit quite absent in New 
England. The-Western churches have 
not yet had opportunity to grow moss. 
The West, on the other hand, has shown 
a longer casualty list in churches than 
the East, but this has in many ways 
been a benefit in disguise. 


During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, many people from the East 
moved West, and carried with them the 
New England Unitarian tradition. As a 
result, new churches were established 
widely as homesick Yankees tried to 
transplant the New England town into 
Western earth. Such churches were not 
Western churches at all, but New Eng- 
land First Parishes without either the 
parish or the tradition and money of 
New England to keep them going. As 
the older generation passed on, the 
church closed. 

It follows, then, that those churches 
which survived the first generation in the 
West became Westernized. The conse- 
quent lack of traditionalism permitted 
the Unitarianism of this area to proceed 
to its next logical position, that of a more 
humanistic approach, rather than seek to 
retain a parasitic hold on normal Ameri- 
can Protestanism. This. Westernization 
took the form of a humanistic approach 
to religious questions, an approach con- 
cerning itself less and less with the 
supernatural, and consequent pointless 
theological argument, and more and more 


with the natural ways of men. It placed 
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man in the role of the highest knowable, 
and made as its goal the purification of | 
man rather than the adoration of deity. 

It made man responsible for himself, and 
saw in his charitable and humanitarian - 
efforts his love of God made visible and © 
practical in the world. It did not hesi- — 
tate to place reason on the throne, and > 
decried religious emotionalism. It con- 
cerned itself more intimately, and some- 
times too violently, with racial and other 
socio-economic questions which have be- 
deviled America since the Civil War, 
and took a stand well to the left of its 
western Protestant contemporaries. The 
result is that once the Mid-West and Far- 
West Unitarian churches survived the 
era of transplantation, they became ro- 
bust and aggressive and, consequently, 
strong. : 

A second factor one must remember in 
considering the development of Uni- 
tarianism in the West is the normal re- 
ligious atmosphere in that area. Here 
we have the New England of a century 
ago, with its bibliolatry and its religious 
conservatism. Perhaps the uncertainties 
of the westward movement kept this 
alive, but whatever factors are responsi- 
ble, the Unitarianism of the West stands 
out in greater contrast to the indigenous 
religion than it does in New England. 

This contrast eliminates much of the 
floating character of New England 
Protestantism, and in the end, leads to 
greater stability within the local parish 
itself. Those minor differences so tra- 
ditionally damaging in New England 
Protestantism generally are less virulent 
in the West than in the East. A diver- 
gence of opinion on any matter is less 
likely to eventuate in a withdrawal of 
a large number of dissatisfied people; 
in time of trouble greater effort is made 
to conciliate conflicting groups. In the 
East, the dissatisfied would simply join 
the church across the street. 

This leads us to a delineation of our 
second aspect of Western Unitarianism, 
namely, that in order to find a liberal 
view in religion, one must be associated 
with an avowedly liberal church; the 
line of cleavage is still well marked, and 
as a result, the Unitarian movement in 
the: West preserves its youth and power. 

When we turn to the South, the situa- 
tion is different again. It is here that 
the forces of downright religious funda- 
mentalism are operating most efficiently. 
The normal Protestantism of the South 
is little different than it was in the 
early nineteenth century, a fact which 
places it in marked contrast to both 
East and West. . 

Whereas in the East, one might say 
that in a sense the task of Unitarianism 
of the more conservative variety is com- 


plete, in the South it is just ng. 
Actually, there are two ode of ie 
in the South: the pre-Civil’ War Uni- 
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tarian Church, and the new churches 
now being established by the American 
Unitarian Association Department of 
Church Extension and Maintenance. 

The present growth of Unitarianism in 
fhe South, which is indeed one of the 
most significant aspects of our move- 
ment at the present time, can be best 
understood against a dual background: 
the first aspect is the ultra-fundamen- 
talism of the indigenous religion, even 
more “orthodox” than in the West, and 
e second is the fact that the Uni- 
ianism which, for the moment, at any 
te, appears to be taking hold in the 
new churches now being established 


rere a kind of fundamentalism in 


reverse. Some are avowedly humanistic 
their thinking, and have rejected 
sompletely every vestige of ecclesiasti- 
_cism and evangelism in its broader sense. 
The missionary zeal of the Southerner is 
till active, but turned about, confining 
self to a humanism which is in the 
ast analysis just as intolerant of other 
views as the fundamentalism against 
which it has rebelled. The Southern 
churches are seeking to keep free of 
any taint of orthodoxy, and in doing so, 
go well out on a limb in their rejections. 
~ In other words, the elements of suc- 
cessful, dynamic Unitarian advance are 
present in the South: (i) a marked con- 
trast between indigenous religion, or the 
normal Protestantism of the area, and 
Unitarianism and (ii) dynamic mission- 
zeal. It is to be noted that both 


and, in the Western sections, 
present, but to a lesser degree. These 
two factors were the sparks which ig- 
nited the powder-chain of early New 
England Unitarianism, and are the two 
sparks which are absolutely essential for 
dynamic Unitarian advance. _ 


heism and Humanism 
See second editorial, page 8] 
The terms “Theism” and “Humanism” 
jave both been badly mishandled and 
sunderstood. All that has been 
written, both vituperative and otherwise, 
simply served to further befog the 
teal issues. To many of the more con- 
ervative, or “rightist” members of our 
ellowship, the term “humanism” is cor- 
elative with atheism, or, at best, ag- 
ticism. Groups, often fairly well 
rganized and most often well sup- 
ted financially, have not been want- 
ig to challenge the humanists, and to 
2k to eradicate this so-called menace 
om our fellowship. On the other hand, 
2s ed humanists have not been 
se to pointing the finger of scorn, re- 
‘ion aN ridicule at those ae bave 
t a highly personal kinship wi e 
erse, and have Bred to Tess 
a re- 
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From a practical standpoint, however, 
when the tumult and shouting of any 
particular controversy dies, we see the 
humanist-theist situation as a continuum, 
with one end representing the ultra- 
humanist group, and the other, the ultra- 
theist. Most active Unitarians, both 
clerical and lay, are dotted somewhere 
along this line, and may or may not par- 
ticipate in the more active controversies. 
As might be expected, it is the minority 
group at either end of this continuum 
that makes the most noise, and gives 
tongue to whatever friction there may 
happen to be. I regret to say, however, 
that the group to the “right” is the noisier 
of the two. 

If, however, we can visualize this ten- 
sion as a continual potential, erupting 
occasionally in concrete form over 
various issues current at the moment, we 
can understand fairly well what the 
situation is. There are certain persons 
who can be counted upon to be on one 
side or the other of a particular issue, 
but the vast majority are truly liberal, 
and seek to decide an issue on its merits 
alone. 
might call the lunatic fringe, there have 
been no serious threats to our denomina- 
tional unity, and it is unlikely that the 
humanist-theist controversy, if it be a 
controversy at all, shall ever split our de- 
nomination in twain. If properly guided, 
and if carried on in the spirit of true 
liberalism, it should prove a source of 
denominational health and strength and 
increasing effectiveness throughout the 
world, 


By far the larger proportion of our 
ministers reject these labels, and prefer 
not to be officially associated with either 
group; as a result, there is a large twi- 
light area where most of us reside. We 
are akin to the humanist in his interest 
in his fellow man. On the other hand, 
we also have an emotional, even spiritual 
feeling for the sense of church and wor- 
ship, which is often in marked con- 
trast with our avowed theological posi- 
tion. Perhaps the best we can do is 
borrow a term from psychiatry and say 
that the majority of our middle-of-the- 
roaders possess theological schizophrenia: 
that is, intellectually they occupy a 
humanist or near-humanist position, but 
ecclesiastically and from the standpoint 
of churchmanship they are high-church- 
men, with a fine awareness of the sense 
of worship and even of liturgics. 

Frankly, much of this so-called contro- 
versy is much ado about nothing. Again 
it is the emphasis, technique of preach- 
ing, and social activity that make the 
difference. Few of our humanists could 
or would adopt an atheistic position, 
and by the same token, few if any of the 
theists would deny their duty to their 
fellow men or the fundamental im- 
portance of brotherhood. If these facts 
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With the exception of what we | 
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are kept in mind, the so-called con- 
troversy is much more easily under- 
stood, It must not be thought for a 
moment that Unitarianism in America 
is about to break up into warring camps, 
or that the denominational unity is 
threatened to any greater degree than 
in the past. If anything, it is stronger 
because of our healthy tensions than 
it ever has been before. 

There are those within the theist 
group, or who consider themselves theist, 
who have adopted a highly Christocentric 
point of view, as for example, the Chris- 
tian Fellowship. As one reads their 
publication, Our Faith, one cannot help 
wondering how far they differ from nor- 
mal American Protestantism, and why 
they seek to remain as ecclesiastical bed- 
fellows with those who represent such 
marked differences. But it is, after all, 
the genius of American Unitarianism to 
include all who would embrace its free- 
dom. 


To attempt to define humanism would 
be to attempt the impossible; sufficient 
to say that humanists generally do not 
deny the existence of a power in the 
universe, and adopt a more or less ag- 
nostic,* if somewhat indifferent view to- 
ward such questions as immortality. By 
the same token, we could not define 
theism as a belief in a personal or per- 
sonalized deity of anthropomorphic 
character, but on the other hand, the 
theist is increasingly aware of the sig- 
nificance and importance of the uni- 
versal power in the affairs of men, recog- 
nizing more acutely than the humanist 
his essential kinship with it. 

It is highly important to recognize the 
fact that these distinctions are distinc- 
tions of degree, and not sharply divided 
compartments. One flows into the other, 
mingling imperceptibly as the fresh 
waters of the Amazon mingle with the 
brine. of the Atlantic, with the ma- 
jority savoring of both kinds, and only 
a small group at either end rejecting 
all taint of the other. The result is a 
continual sharpening of wits and a 
constant demand for re-evaluation of 
one’s own position in religion, a stress 
which is mentally stimulating, and in the 
long run extremely healthful for our de- 
nomination. Unless unexpected difficul- 
ties arise, and unless the ultra-conserva- 
tive seek to draw a narrower circle, it is 
probable that this same controversy will 
simmer along on the back of the stove 
as it were, keeping us warm and inter- 
ested, but never coming to a boil and 
putting out the fire of Unitarian power. 

In conclusion, we might re-emphasize 
what we have already stated, namely, 
that Unitarianism in America has always 
thrived best when it was a unique in- 


* See page 2. 
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What We As Unitarians Stand For 


by GERALD F. WEARY 


“THERE ISN’T MUCH difference between people,” said a New England farmer to 
William James, “but what difference there is is very important.” That’s what we 


as Unitarians believe about churches. 
between them, but what difference there is is very important. And we would say © 


There may not be much difference 


that that is especially true of the difference between the general run of churches 


and the liberal. 


The answer lies in the difference 
there is between a religion that defines 
itself in terms of fixed, static beliefs and 
a religion that defines itself in terms 
of principles, methods and procedures. 
Ask a Methodist what Methodists believe 
and he will mention the 25 Articles 
and the rules of the Methodist Discipline. 
Ask a Lutheran what Lutherans believe 
and he will mention the creeds and doc- 
trines set forth in the longer and shorter 
catechisms which Luther prepared. Ask 
an Episcopalian what Episcopalians be- 
lieve and he will mention the Prayer 
Book, the 39 Articles, the Apostles Creed, 
the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian 
Creed. Ask a Roman Catholic what 
Roman Catholics believe and he wiil 
mention the dogmas, the canons, the en- 
cyclicals which a ruling church hierarchy 
imposes upon all communicants. The 
common practice, you see, is to rally 
around beliefs that have been fixed 
by divine revelation, by tradition, by the 
life and teachings of some religious 
leader, by a synod, a council, or a 
hierarchy. 

It is because of this common prac- 
tice that many people find it hard to 
understand what we as Unitarians stand 
for. For them it is inconceivable that 
any group can exist as a religious fellow- 
ship apart from a fixed body of belief 
which all its members accept and sup- 
port. But in spite of the fact that we as 
Unitarians accept no doctrinal statement 
of faith, we do know fellowship and 
we do have a sense of mission. The 
reason for this is that we achieve unity 
on a different basis. We achieve it not 
on the basis of fixed religious beliefs 
but rather on the basis of certain prin- 
ciples, methods and procedures. 


Some persons say this is a quibbling 
of words, that actually acceptance of 
a set of principles and procedures 
amounts to the same thing as acceptance 
of a formal creed. But that is not so. 
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What is that difference? 


The difference is great. In the one case 
the basis for unity is static. It stands 
in the way of change, growth, develop- 
ment. Also, by its preoccupation with 
beliefs as beliefs it tends to become 
abstract and speculative and thus to 
divert attention from a life that must be 
lived. But in the case where the agree- 
ment is one concerning procedure and 
method the unity is dynamic and de- 
velopmental. The emphasis is not upon 
abstract beliefs but rather upon prac- 
tice, for the importance of methods and 
procedures lies precisely in the fact that 
they enable us to discover and live 
the religious way of life and not merely 
talk about it. Instead of being a quib- 
bling of words our position as Unitarians 
is so basic and important as to constitute 
a unique and revolutionary tpye of re- 
ligious unity. 

Of course people who find it hard to 
define the position of Unitarianism would 
be equally hard put to it to define the 
position of a political democracy. Yet 
the two types of social organization are 
quite analogous. No two members of a 
democracy will believe exactly alike 
about any political issue or about any 
candidate for office. Yet they somehow 
manage to live together peaceably, and 
should any foreign power threaten the 
existence of their way of life they will 
drop everything to defend it. How are 
we to explain their loyalty? Not by 
any political leader and not by any formal 
statement as to what they believe about 
any specific issue. One votes for one 
candidate for office, another votes for 
a second one. One believes that a 
social issue should be met in one way, 
and another believes that it should be 
met in a different way. As good demo- 
crats they resent the attempt of any per- 
son to tell them how they should vote. 
They even resent the attempt of self-- 
styled patriots to tell them what democ- 
racy is. They will vote as they please. 

~ 


As for a definition of democracy, they 
will reserve for themselves the right to 
say how acceptable it is. 

Around what then do democrats’ 
rally? The answer is: around certain 
methods and procedures in which each 
man is assured that his vote will receive 
the same consideration as any other 
man’s vote and in which all citizens en- 
gage in free and open discussion of all 
social issues. That these methods and 
procedures rest on certain major philo- 
sophical and ethical premises is true. 
Unfortunately most Americans are not 
aware of them. There cannot be an 
question that they would be better 
democrats if they were. But what 
we're concerned about noting here is’ 
that for a democracy to function its 
members need only accept certain 
methods and procedures whereby they 


-can live the democratic life. In fact, 


that is the only basis on which a democ-. 
racy can function at all. Should any one 
citizen succeed in imposing his beliefs 
about any social issue or political candi- 
date on the rest of the citizens, that 
moment would democracy cease. And 
it would certainly be fantastic to believe 
that the citizens would, or could, ac- 
cept that person’s beliefs voluntarily. 
That is precisely the situation that 
exists in religion. Most churches try 
to achieve unity by imposing a uniform 
statement of belief on all members. 
That is the method of authoritarianism, 
and it has been no more successful 
religion than it has in politics. It violates 
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are so many different churches. 
group of church members, finding th 
they can no longer accept the church’ 
official statement of faith, withdraw an 

organize another church on the 
authoritarian principle. There is 
one way to escape this evil. ' 
to organize not on the basis c 
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of certain methods and procedures 
ereby members may enter into fellow- 
p and yet respect one another's right 
o differ in interpretation of the objects 
f religion. 
A significant thing about this type of 
ganization is that it makes for peace- 
change and growth. In fact, as a 
fain political economist has pointed 
this is the most remarkable thing 
ut democracy. It enables men to 
t significant social changes peace- 
lly, without violent revolutions. The 
ason for this is that its conception 
%f law is dynamic. In an authoritarian 
state law is dogma, and the only way 
le can change it is to overthrow the 
state by violence. But in a democracy 
laws are looked upon as rules of the 
ene. The people themselves make them 
hrough recognized social procedures, and 
‘through those same recognized proce- 
dures they may revise or repeal them. A 
law passed today might be a wise one for 
the situation for which it was legislated, 
but by tomorrow the situation may have 
changed so radically that the law should 
at once be revised. If so, the people may 
hange at; ; 
The manner in which citizens of a 
emocracy may keep their laws abreast 
changing needs and circumstances is 
ilar to the manner by which members 
sof a liberal church handle their affairs. 
They do not, any more than the citizens 
‘of a democracy, legislate on matters of 
elief, but they do use the same demo- 
fatic procedures in determining church 
policy and in handling organizational 
problems. 
_ Another parallel that helps toward an 
ending of the position of the 
Unitarian church is that of science. Here, 
jas in the case of democracy, the basis 
f unity and agreement is method, not 
elief. As Whitehead in his book 
Seience and the Modern World says, 
“No man of science could subscribe 
vithout qualifications to Galileo’s be- 
iefs, or to Newton’s beliefs, or to all 
is own scientific beliefs of ten years 
.” The salient fact about scientists’ 
efs is that they are subject to constant 
inge, revision, modification, expansion, 
even to discard. And it is interesting 
note that although scientists are very 
il to one another as fellow seekers 
ruth, they sometimes engage in the 
iest of controversies over scientific 
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a of the methods, procedures and 
jlines of science, of what is com- 
y called the scientific method. This 


od is a patient, co-operative, or- 


d process of inquiry that operates 
ans of observation, record, hy- 
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I once heard a Unitarian say it is 
possible for a person to be both a 
Roman Catholic and a Unitarian 
since the bond of union in our 
churches is one of freedom ...I 
heard another Unitarian say it is 
possible for a Unitarian to be a 


Communist. That, too, is not so, if 


by a Communist we mean a person 


who chooses to let Moscow be his 
conscience and guide. 


potheses, experimentation, verification, 
controlled reflection, the formation of 
new hypotheses, and so forth. So loyal 
is the scientist to this method that he 
can say with complete piety that though 
it slay his most cherished hypotheses, yet 
will he trust in it. And it should be 
observed that although scientists often 
engage in controversy over scientific 
beliefs, they resolve their differences 
not by schisms or by brute force or even 
by an appeal to public opinion, but 
rather by an appeal to the facts in the 
case, facts that have been established 
by the open and public method of 
science. 

Religion and science are not of course 
one and the same thing, but it is signifi- 
cant that liberal religion faces change 
in the same spirit as does science. Most 
religions regard the revision of their 
beliefs, which an advance in knowledge 
makes necessary, as a defeat for religion. 
But that is not the spirit of science. Nor 
is it the spirit of liberal religion. When 
a scientist verifies a theory that leads 
to the revision of earlier scientific ideas, 
it is proclaimed as a triumph for science. 
And when religious liberals find that they 
must modify their beliefs in the light 
of new knowledge, they speak of it as 
a gain for religion, While they do not 
necessarily love change for the sake of 
change, they do see that a growing, 
dynamic religion is a religion whose 
ideas undergo continual development. 

Recently a liberal told me about the 
odyssey of his beliefs about Jesus. At 
one period of his life, before he had 
become a Unitarian, he believed in the 
deity of Jesus. At a later period he re- 
jected this belief and substituted for it 
the belief that Jesus was the perfect 
norm of how all men should live on earth. 
At a still later period he rejected this 
belief, too. He found that the meaning 
Jesus could have for him was the mean- 
ing that any friend or acquaintance 
might have: inspiration, mental stimula- 
tion, fellowship. He didn’t turn to his 
friends for legislation. And he did not 
ask that they agree with him about 
everything. In fact, he often found that 
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his friends who differed with him 
stimulated and helped him more than 
those with whom he always agreed. So 
he would regard Jesus. 

This last position is, I think, the right 
one. But even this need does not mean 
the end of the development of his ideas 
of Jesus. If his interest in Jesus con- 
tinues, he may find that some new ex- 
perience will illumine for him some dark 
teaching of Jesus, that some ‘fresh bio- ° 
graphical study may give him some 
new slant upon his life, or that his own 
contemplation and study of Jesus 
may lead to new insights. In other 
words, his ideas of Jesus are still sub- 
ject to change and expansion of meaning. 

This man’s odyssey of belief concern- 
ing Jesus is the kind of thing all of us 
might undergo with respect to one thou- 
sand and one different objects. It may 
be that most people stop growing before 
they reach adulthood, but I think it is 
truer to say that most people undergo 
changes of belief of one kind or another 
of which they are not aware. One of 
my speech teachers told me that every 
speaker should file away his speeches 
for one reason only, that he might have 
a record of the growth and development 
of his ideas. I followed his advice and 
in going over some 150 sermons and 
talks I had given during the first three 
years of my ministry, I found I would 
not care to repeat more than a half dozen 
of them, so much had my ideas and my 
style of writing undergone modification. 
It was a chastening experience. And so 
it might be for all of us if we could 
be made vividly aware of the fact that 
we do grow and change. It makes for 
humility and tolerance. And where the 
process of growth and development is 
frankly recognized and accepted it makes 
for zest of adventurous living. White- 
head tells us that true religion “is not a 
rule of safety—it is an adventure of the 
spirit.” And so it is. Without question 
that spirit is the most striking charac- 
teristic of Unitarianism. It frankly and 
deliberately cultivates the life of con- 
tinuous growth and development. 

In emphasizing that procedures, 
methods, principles, are the basis of 
unity and agreement among Unitarians 
I do not want to minimize the importance 
of the specific ideas and beliefs that 
a man may entertain. They are im- 
portant in politics, so important in fact 
that a series of bad decisions on vital 
political issues may well bring a country 
to ruin. They are also important in 
science, in fact indispensable, for with- 
out them the scientist would not know 
what to look for in his observations or 
what to verify. And so it is in religion. 
Religion simply could not exist without 
them. All that I have wanted to say 
is that the goals, the purposes, the 
perspectives, the insights, the inclusive 
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ideal ends, that guide us in our re- 
ligious quest and that give wholeness 
and meaning to our lives, change, as do 
everything else in life, and that because 
they do it is nothing less than mischie- 
vous to try to prevent it. 


Because a man’s religious beliefs are 
very important, it is easy to understand 
why many people find it hard to grasp 
Unitarianism. If, they say, beliefs are 
so important why then aren’t Unitarians 
willing to state publicly what they be- 
lieve? But what these persons fail to 
see is that a formal statement of this 
kind wars with the process of growth 
and development. They must be helped 
to see this. They must also be helped 
to see that a church can not be au- 
thoritarian and democratic at the same 
time. That is, that it can not impose 
a uniformity of belief on all its members 
and still respect the right of individuals 
to differ. Many critics of our church 
conclude that because we have no formal 
statement of faith, we are indifferent to 
beliefs. But the truth is that we take 
our beliefs so seriously that we will not 
permit our church to tell us what they 
must be. 


With this general statement on the 
position of Unitarianism let us turn 
now to the five uniting principles which 
Committee A of Unitarian Advance 
formulated as a statement of what unites 
Unitarians. 


The first principle is individual free- 
dom of belief. For-my part I would 
put this principle more forcibly. I would 
say, not that a Unitarian may think for 
himself; I would say must. A character 
in one of Thackeray’s novels wearied of 
doing his own religious thinking and so 
engaged a private chaplain to think for 
him. A Unitarian may not do that. He 
may not turn his mind and conscience 
over to any person or institution. If he 
does, he ceases to be a Unitarian. A 
Unitarian remains a Unitarian, we say, 
only so long as he abides by the counsel 
of his own mind and heart. 

I once heard a Unitarian say it is pos- 
sible for a person to be both a Roman 
Catholic and a Unitarian since the bond 
of union in our churches is one of 
freedom. That is not so. The Uni- 
tarian is a person who jealously guards 
his freedom to think for himself. But 
the Roman Catholic is a person who 
gives up that freedom—at least in the 
field of religion. He believes what his 
church tells him to believe. I heard 
another Unitarian say it is possible for 
a Unitarian to be a Communist. That, 
too, is not so, if by a Communist we 
mean a person who chooses to let Mos- 
cow be his conscience and guide. There 
is one freedom a Unitarian can not 
exercise and remain a Unitarian: that 
is the freedom to put his mind and 
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Dr. F. G. Bratton, who is not himself 
a Unitarian, writes, . . . ““No move- 
ment in American history stands 
closer to the fundamentals of lib- 
eral democracy than Unitarianism. 
Most of the founding fathers of the 
United States were of the Unitarian 


conviction.” 


conscience in the safekeeping of some- 
one else. 

Individual freedom of belief is not, 
however, an irresponsible freedom. It is 
a disciplined freedom, which is to say 
that Unitarians are not free to be ca- 


pricious in their beliefs and to follow y 


any kind of hocus-pocus. This brings 
us to the second uniting principle of our 
religion: discipleship to advancing truth, 
which means an acceptance of the 
method and spirit of science and the 
processes of critical thought. 

It is quite true that all our ideals, our 
purposes, our hopes, our aspirations, 
are in the last analysis ventures of faith. 
That is to say, they go beyond what 
exists and hence beyond knowledge. Of 
course that is also true of the scientist’s 
hypotheses. The scientist is unwilling to 
pass on their truth until he has put 
them to the test of experimentation. 
But it is precisely here that we see the 
difference between the method of science 
and the method of most religions. This 
difference lies not simply in the fact 
that it is harder to prove the truth of 
the inclusive ideal ends of religion than 
the more limited hypotheses of laboratory 
science. It is rather the difference in 
how they go about formulating their 
beliefs. The scientist formulates his be- 
liefs in the light of the facts of the 
situation in which he is working. His 
method is to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. 

But that is not the procedure most 
religions follow. They do not seem to 
hesitate’ to formulate beliefs that fly in 
the face of facts or to cling stubbornly 
to those beliefs when the facts are 
brought to their attention. Tertullian’s 
words, “I believe because it is absurd” 
and Augustine’s, “I would not believe the 
Gospel if the authority of the Catholic 
Church did not compel me,” are classic 
examples of the blind and _ irrational 
spirit of many religions. 

The fact that in this twentieth cen- 
tury the Vatican could become so 
alarmed about the strides made by the 
critical, historical study of the Bible 
and the life of Jesus that it felt com- 
pelled to issue two important pronounce- 
ments against it, is proof that the old 
warfare between science and theology 
still goes on. Pius X saw clearly what 
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would happen to the Catholic church if 
the Christ-myth were exploded and the 
findings of the critical study of Jesus 
were made public. , 
The Unitarian principle of individual! 
freedom of belief is limited then in the 
sense that Uniarians are not free to enter- 
tain beliefs that fly in the face of substan- 
tiated facts. To this must be added the 


willingness of Unitarians to subject theit 


beliefs to the test of public inspection. It 
is a well-known fact that people can get 
themselves into some fine intellectual 
messes when they formulate their own 
beliefs. By submitting their beliefs to 
free and open discussion they find that 
their beliefs can be immeasurably 
strengthened and purified. The im- 
portance of free and open discussion of 
all beliefs is something that Unitarians 
have preached from the start of their 
movement. 

The next three Unitarian principles— 
the democratic process in human rela- 
tions; universal brotherhood, undivided 
by nation, race or creed; and allegiance 
to the cause of a united world com- 
munity—can be treated as. one. The 
reason for this is that all three are 
an expression of the Unitarian’s faith in 
man. Justice Holmes once said that 
underlying the procedures of political 
democracy lie certain inarticulate major 
premises. That is also true of the pro- 
cedures of Unitarianism. The unmis- 
takable major premise underlying Uni- 
tarian procedures is faith in man. If we 
as Unitarians believed that a church 
hierarchy should tell people what to 
believe, would we be defending the 
principle of individual freedom of be- 
lief? If we believed that men should 
be kept in chains, would we be defend- 
ing their right to govern their own af. 
fairs and to make decisions affecting theit 
destiny? If we believed that men are in- 
capable of thinking for themselves and 
of profiting from experience, would we 
be preaching the idea of spiritual growth 
and development? 

That the major premise underlying 
these uniting principles of Unitarianism 
is faith in man is, I say, clear and un- 
mistakable. And it is no less clear and 
unmistakable that Unitarians have acted 
on that faith both in their church life 


and in their dealings in the larger social 


scene. For example, they have nc 
church hierarchy. Each local Unitarian 
church is autonomous. It selects it: 
own minister and it determines its owr 
polices. As for the larger social scene. 
it is significant that the founders of ow 
American government were men well 
grounded in religious and philosophica’ 
liberalism. As Dr. F. G. Bratton, whe 
is not himself a Unitarian, writes, in his 
book The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. 
“No movement in American history 
stands closer to the fundamentals ol 
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liberal democracy than  Unitarianism. 
ost of the founding fathers of the 
ited States were of the Unitarian con- 
viction.” 

It may be that the united world com- 
munity to which our fifth uniting prin- 
ciple pledges us will never be realized. 


humanity, we as Unitarians say that it 
is right that it should be realized and 
that it is right that we should work for 
is realization by whatever steps we 
deem sensible and timely. 

_ It should be noted that the last three 
uniting principles are also a limitation 
on our freedom. By them no Unitarian 
is free to be anti-Semitic or anti-Negro. 
Nor is he free to be a Jingo. Unitarian 
freedom is a freedom that insists that 
judgments square with facts and that 
they be tempered by enlightened good 
will 


_ The five uniting principles of Uni- 
_tarianism, let me say in conclusion, are 
the result of painful months of delibera- 
_tion and consultation on the part of the 
entire Committee A of Unitarian Ad- 
vance, in which some two hundred 
“ministers as well as many church mem- 
_ bers participated in one way or another. 
We know of no Unitarian—be he a Chan- 
ning Christian, a universal theist, a 
humanist, or a religious naturalist—who 
vould deny a single one of the five 
inciples. There are, it is true, Uni- 
ians who are unhappy that the list 
is not more inclusive. They would add 
item six, item seven, and so forth. But 
it hasn’t been possible to add additional 
points on which complete agreement 
could be obtained. The five principles 
therefore represent the basic convictions 
‘on which all Unitarians find they can 
unite. I do not think any of us would 
‘contend that they are enough to con- 
stitute a complete personal religion. 
On the other hand there can not be any 
question that their adoption by the Uni- 
tarian Church makes the Unitarian 
Church a distinctive religious movement, 
a movement that can’t help appealing to 
the intelligent, aspiring and adventurous 
‘man and woman of the twentieth cen- 
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soil, and not as a transplanted tree. 
ican Unitarianism will be stronger 
e it preserves its sectarian aspects, 
yeaker only when it seeks to follow 
kind of pale reflection of normal 
Protestantism. That such a 
ment may take place in New 
| is not improbable, and it may be 
w Eng Ht Unitarianism will one 


its liberal leadership in 
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that area. Regarding the Western 
churches, it is, of course, more difficult 
to estimate how soon the leaven of 
liberalism will make itself felt in the 
normal Protestantism of that area, but 
my guess is it will be some period be- 
fore Unitarianism will be forced to make 
the sect-or-denomination decision. In 
the South, this decision is in the far dis- 
tant future, and the task of Unitarianism 
in the South is only just beginning. 

We in America are not only optimistic, 
but confident, that we have a great 
future before us, and that more and more, 
persons no longer content in their own 
churches, together with persons long 
unchurched, will be seeking the free 
spirit of Unitarianism and learning the 
liberal way of men who know what 
freedom means. 


FORCE AND FREEDOM 
(Continued from page 12) 


panicky rush into a deliberate attack on 
the Soviet Union. 

The reasoning of those who wish to 
force Russia to fight now might seem 
attractive at first sight to all people who 
pride themselves on being hard headed. 
I suggest that it is vulnerable, however, 
on realistic grounds. - Basically the ar- 
gument for a preventive war fails to 
consider the fundamental nature of the 
conflict which underlies the present un- 
easy armed truce with the Soviet Union. 
We need to probe deeply into the funda- 
mental question of what the Soviets’ 
ambition would be if and when they have 
weapons of mass destruction in sufficient 
quantity and were ready with suitable 
methods of delivery. I think it ex- 
tremely probable that the men who rule 
Russia do not dream of a military victory 
over the United States, followed by an 
occupation and control by Russian com- 
misars, but rather a revolution in this 
country which would result in a totali- 
tarian socialistic state with native Ameri- 
can rulers. Once this was accomplished, 
the Russian dream appears to foretell, 
the world revolution will be achieved 
and the Utopian aspects of Communism 
be possible. 

I think the Russians now accept their 
Marx-Engels-Lenin doctrine with fanatic 
seriousness. If my assumption about 
the nature of the thinking in the Krem- 
lin be accepted, it follows that the over- 
all strategy of the United States must be 
aimed primarily at preserving the type 
of free society we have inherited from 
the past and now enjoy. Our open 
society rests on a fundamental moral 
basis, and once we destroy this basis 
we have destroyed the essence of this 
nation. Therefore, for us to develop a 
Machiavellian foreign policy which 
would culminate in our launching a 
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For us to develop a Machiavellian 
foreign policy which would culminate 
in our launching a surprise attack on 
the Soviet Union or declaring war for 
the sole purpose of destruction would 
negate the very premises on which 
our culture rests. 


surprise attack on the Soviet Union or 
declaring war for the sole purpose of 
destruction would negate the very 
premises on which our culture rests. In 
short, it seems to me the moral argument 
against a preventive war is by no means 
soft-headed, but rather a realistic ap- 
praisal of the fundamental issue which 
divides the world. 

Let me make it plain—I am not ad- 
vocating any policy of appeasement in 
regard to the present—if the Soviets 
force us into war by their own actions, 
that is another story. What I am op- 
posing is the notion that we should 
precipitate a war a year or two hence in 
order to beat the enemy to the punch 
on this matter of weapons of mass 
destruction. 

I should conclude by pointing out the 
consequences on our domestic as well as 
our foreign policy of our accepting the 
Soviet philosophy that there is no dis- 
tinction between the ethics of war and 
peace. Many readers will feel that I 
have wandered far indeed from the 
Cambridge Platform, yet as I have en- 
deavored to show it is not only to the 
wisdom of divines and statesmen that we 
owe our modern liberties, the tramp of 
Cromwell’s soldiers has echoed through 
the centuries. If we are to preserve our 
liberties we must ponder carefully both 
the moral and practical implications of 
those two words of might—“force” and 
“freedom.” 
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NEWS EDITOR, EDWARD DARLING 


Biennial Conference Set 
for Oregon in mid-August 


Unitarians from all parts of the United 
States and Canada will meet in Portland, 
Ore., from August 15 to 18 for the regular 
biennial General Conference, when they will 
be guests of the First Unitarian Church of 
Portland. Here the entire denomination 
through its delegates will work out a pro- 
gram of future action together. A major 
purpose of the Conference will be to define 
those areas in which Unitarians, notable for 
their diversity of individual interpretations 
and beliefs, do basically agree and reach the 
fundamental unity which has always 
cemented them in a Fellowship. The Con- 
ference will focus on a denominational at- 
tempt to crystallize new thinking in the face 
of new problems—united thinking—and will 
therefore present an integrated program in 
which all affiliated organizations may join. 


In announcing these plans, Dr. Robert 
Killam, chairman of the Program Committee, 
told The Register: “The Program Committee 
has agreed on a theme for the Conference. 
It will be, “The Unitarian Answer to the Re- 
ligious Challenge of the New Age.’ Accord- 
ing to our plans, the Oregon Conference 
will be quite unlike the Annual May Meet- 
ings. As a denomination, we will employ 
the democratic techniques of group discus- 
sion to arrive at a program for our Fellow- 
ship. Affiliated organizations will.have no 
place on the program for meetings of their 


own, because we will be grappling with 


problems affecting everyone in the denom- 
ination, thinking out the answers together. 

“Therefore, the Program Committee urges 
affiliated organizations to make their plans 
for May Meetings this spring in accordance 
with this plan. If they realize that the Gen- 
_ eral Conference is to be taken over by this 
AUA Program Committee in the effort to 
set up a closely integrated program for the 
whole denomination, and to avoid duplica- 
tion of events of May Meetings, this should 
not be difficult. 

“This Oregon Conference is expected to 
have a tremendous effect on our denomina- 
tion. Decisions reached here will influence 
the regional and local church programs 
which may be planned as a result; and the 


discussions of ways of implementing these 


programs on the local level with the most 
effective techniques should prove historically 
fruitful. 

“As we have planned it, the General Con- 
ference in Oregon will be divided up into 
ten or a dozen groups of about 40 partici- 
pants each. ‘All the groups will be con- 
sidering the same general problems. Groups 
will remain intact. day after day, but the 
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group leaders may rotate from group to 
group. We hope that the result will be new 
thinking on challenges to our denomination 
—and united thinking on the solutions. 


“Many Unitarian families are considering 
making attendance at this General Confer- 
ence a sort of family vacation project. Every 
possible assistance will be given in clearing 
up details of travel and hospitality, by the 
Portland Church, whose hearty co-operation 
is gratefully acknowledged by all of us. 
There will be a ‘little conference for little 
people,’ a demonstration school, and a con- 
ference for young people. 


“The final banquet at Timberline Lodge 
on Mount Hood will climax a gathering 
which we trust hundreds of Unitarians will 
never forget.” 


Keynote speaker at the Conference is to 
be announced later. He will be chosen by 
Dr. Killam and by Dr. Merrill Bush, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Adult Education 
of the ava. The conference sermon will 
be delivered by Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely of 
the San Antonio Unitarian Church. 


Monday, August 15, will be registration 
day, ending with a service at the First 
Church at 8 p.m. 


On Tuesday will be held the opening 
plenary session, followed by group discus- 
sions, which will reconvene in the evening. 


Wednesday will see a continuation of the 
discussion groups, and a final plenary session 
is planned for Thursday. 

All reservations and arrangements for 
housing will be made through the First 
Church, which will publish a booklet de- 
tailing the sight-seeing attractions of the 
area and has made plans for lavish hos- 
pitality. Details of registration and _reser- 
vations will be announced in a forthcoming 
issue of The Register. 


SUCCESSFUL FOLLOW-UP: As a result 
of the physical and occupational therapy 
team sponsored in Czechoslovakia by the 
Unitarian Service Committee in 1947, three 
World Health Organization scholarships have 
been obtained in the United States for Czech 
students in the fields of physical therapy, 
occupational therapy and social work. 


Rudka Hanakova and Jirina Pospichalova 
are studying physical and _ occupational 
therapy “sd igre at Columbia he ies | 
in New York, and Hana Mullerova is attend- 
ing Simmons College School of Social Work 
in Boston. 

a 


Southern Churchmen Call 


for Review of Race Policies 


Nine southern Unitarian ministers signed 
a statement recently in Memphis, calling for 
closer observance of Unitarian principles of 
Brotherhood in connection with race prac- 
tices actually in use in Unitarian churches. 
The statement said, in part, “As ministers of 


. southern churches, we are particularly aware 


of those race practices which affect the Uni- 
tarian churches in this area.. . . These prac- 
tices stultify the whites and repress the 
Negroes. The advance of democracy, and 
the integrity of religion in our churches de- 
pend upon our willingness to grant full 
membership to all persons who will join with 
us in dedication to the realization of these 
principles and objectives.” The statement 
also calls for a re-examination of local church 
constitutions, both north and south, in the 
light of the published statement and _ its 
principles. Signing the statement were Rev. 
Thaddeus B, Clark of St. Louis; Rev. 
Richard Gibbs of Memphis; Rey. Alfred 
Hobart of New Orleans; Rev. G. Richard 
Kuch of Fort Worth; Rev. N. W. Lovely of 
San Antonio; Rev. John H. Morgan of Char- 
lotte; Rev. Gilbert A. Phillips of Arlington, 
Va.; Rev. Robert Raible of Dallas, and Rev. 
Robert Sonen of Tulsa. 


USC CHRISTMAS CARD RETURNS: The 
first week in December, contributions for the 
Unitarian Service Committee Christmas 
cards totaled nearly $9,000 with gifts being 
received at international headquarters in 
Boston at the rate of nearly $500 daily. Nell 
Clairmont, New York artist, did the design 
for the card as her Christmas contribution 
to the usc, 


RECEIVE HONORARY DEGREES: All 
members of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee medical mission to Colombia, South 
America, were elected honorary professors 
of the National University in Bogota and 
were named honorary members of the Co- 
lombian Academy of Medicine. Antioquia 
University in Medellin conferred honorary 
degrees of science not only on the mission 
members but also on Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, executive director of the Service 
Committee; Rev. Howard L. Brooks, asso- 
ciate director in charge of overseas projects; 
Dr. Erwin Kohn, director of usc medical 
projects, and Jose Maria Chaves, coordinator 
of the Colombian mission. ' 


COMPLETES TERM: Lucy Shepardson, 
R.N., a Unitarian from Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, has completed her one-year term as 
chief nurse of the medical service at Kos- 
ciuszko Hospital, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee hospital in Piekary Slaskie, Poland. — 
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“Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. .. . 
and I should be very grateful if you could 
obtain for me the following pure inbred 
strains of mice—C3 H, dba,‘? black.” 

This request comes from a professor of 
edical chemistry engaged in cancer re- 
arch in a war devastated country in the 
art of Europe. Without the mice, a vital 
art of his work must remain undone. 
hrough the cooperation of Dr. John J. Bitt- 
er, professor of cancer research at the Uni- 
ersity of Minnesota, the mice are available. 
As soon as transportation details are com- 
pleted, these important little travelers will 
e en route to a new home 4000 miles away. 
The appeal for mice is only one of many 
milar requests received continually by the 
ervice Committee. Whether the request 
e for a life-saving drug, a job, a nurse, or 
for food; to help people help themselves con- 
inues to be the aim of the Unitarian Service 


ee 
__ The Unitarian Service Committee’s record 
4 solid achievement has been possible be- 
cause thousands of loyal Unitarians have 
faith that earth may be fair and because 
they are willing to back their faith with 
able resources. Some have given 
ey; some have worked long hours in 
clothing collection centers, sewing groups, 
and shipping rooms; others have contributed 
untary service in far distant places. 
Whenever the work of the USC has been 
ngered, friends have rallied. Despite 
culties which at times have seemed 
ay st insurmountable, our warehouse now 
dren’s garments are being produced by the 
Alliance Sewing Project; generous contribu- 
ons have made possible the continuance, 
for a few months at least, of the child care 
center for migrant workers in Texas. As 
these words are written, a group of doctors 
is demonstrating techniques of American 
medicine and surgery to their colleagues in a 
war-devastated hospital in the Philippines. 
_ In June, 1940, the Board of Directors of 
the American Unitarian Association created 
: e first Unitarian Service Committee. The 
moment was dramatic. Pearl Harbor was 
six months away. France was about to 
England was flaming under a rain of 
es. Throughout all Europe a sys- 
> campaign was underway to exter- 
e or enslave the best brains of the con- 
nt. Millions of people were in turmoil. 
/ were in flight, others in hiding, and 
others steeled themselves against un- 
terrors. 
e United States, the prospect of war 
ed remote, even unreal, to the majority. 
ttheless, there was the unmistakable 
ie to throw the full weight of our 
ources into the conflict: A few even 
thead and had some intimation that 
peace was a greater challenge. 
ction of World War II was un- 


Operating successfully, thousands of chil- . 


L S.C. Undertaking Record Variety of 
rojects: From Mice to Medical Missions 
| _ By RAYMOND B. BRAGG 


Executive Director, 
Unitarian Service Committee 


paralleled in human history. So have been 
the efforts for reconstruction, and Unitarians 
have made important contributions, partly 
through the great post-war intergovern- 
mental agencies such as UNRRA, the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Refugees, the 
International Refugee Organization, and the 
World Health Organization. 


The Unitarian Service Committee, too, 
has made an enviable record, the quality of 
which can be indicated by the words of 
numerous statesmen. 


In 1949, the Unitarian Service Committee 
confronts a new challenge. The ultimate 
peace for which men fought and died still 
remains to be won. The struggle for power 
continues among the mighty. War and the 
threat of war cover the earth. What can an 
individual do to help in such circumstances? 


For Unitarians the answer to this question 
will not come as a surprise. We who be- 
lieve in the brotherhood of mankind and who 
long for a lasting peace will do the things 
that create the conditions of brotherhood. 
We will demonstrate our desire for peace 
through actions that make for peace. In no 
area open to the rank and file of Unitarians 
is there a greater opportunity to work for 
peace than through humanitarian service. 


The year 1949 may be the most decisive 
in the world’s history. Decisions to be taken 
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may lead to the destruction of civilization 
itself or make possible for mankind to con- 
tinue on the long hard road to a peaceful 
world. 


From the world over come. all sorts of re- 
quests to help in laying the foundations of 
peace: 

Will the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee take over the program for all displaced 
children in the British Zone in Germany be- 
tween birth and 18 years of age? 

Will the Unitarian Service Committee 
send its teams of doctors to China, Hungary, 
and several countries in Latin America? 

Will the Service Committee send doctors 
and nurses to Poland, a special type of in- 
sulin to Austria, streptomycin ‘to Czecho- 
slovakia, books to Finland? 

Will we set up a canteen for children in 
Greece or help a destitute family in Ger- 
many? 

Will we help professional people in dis- 
placed persons camps in Europe to find 
teaching positions in the United States and 
Canada? 

Will we send clothing and food to insti- 
tutions and organizations for distribution 
among people who may perish if outside 
help is not obtained? 

Will we send a team of child-care 
experts to help solve the problems of juvenile 
delinquency in a war-ravaged country? 

From a multitude of requests the Service 
Committee is selecting the projects which it 
can undertake in 1949. To meet all the 
needs will be impossible. How many of 
them we can meet will depend on the extent 
to which Unitarians and non-Unitarian 


friends of the Service Committee provide 
financial help, food, clothing, medical sup- 
plies and equipment, and devoted service, 


o 


Photo by Bob Holland, Los 


Angeles 


Children of the First Unitarian Church School, Los Angeles, are shown sorting by 


sizes the sweaters they collected to send to destitute European children. 


This 


project was initiated and sponsored by the children’s own Student Council, in co- 
operation with a program sponsored jointly by the Division of Education of the ava 
and the Unitarian Service Committee. When these youngsters held a party at 
Hallowe'en, they dispensed with the usual games, and their doorbell-ringing had a 
purpose: they carried large bags and would say, “Trick or treat—but what we really 
want is clothes for Europe!” They came back with all they could carry, their 


leader, Robert Friend, reports. 
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On display here is the un flag which was flown on the international boundary at 
Niagara Falls on the first United Nations Day, Oct. 24. 


The flag was dedicated 


at the First Unitarian Church of the cataract city by Rev. Charles A. Engvall, minis- 
ter (center) with Frank B. Frederick of Boston, originator of the un Day idea 
(left) and Walter B. Harris of Lake Success, un Secretariat official taking part. 
This is believed to be the first time the un flag has been flown on any international 


border. 


Inside UUA;: []—The Syracuse Method 


Inspired by the leadership of Rev. Glenn 
O. Canfield, minister, and the vigor and im- 
agination of Mrs. Albert Wertheimer, chair- 
man of the Denominational Committee, the 
May Memorial Unitarian Church of Syra- 
cuse has completed one of the most effec- 
tive and successful United Unitarian Appeal 
drives of recent years. 


In close cooperation with Appeal officers 
and in accordance with their suggestions, 
Mrs. Wertheimer and her committee mem- 
bers planned a one-month Appeal campaign 
in Syracuse which has resulted in an over- 
subscription of the local $1,345 Appeal goal 
with contributions still being received. 


The general plan of campaign employed 
in Syracuse is that which is strongly recom- 
mended by the Executive Director of the 
Appeal, namely, a concentration of the local 
effort in a thirty-day period with the attrac- 
tive Appeal pamphlets “This Is Your Appeal” 
being mailed individually during each of the 
first three weeks and the campaign wind-up 
taking place during the final seven days. 
This suggested procedure, as appropriately 
. modified in Syracuse, found the following 
calendar of events set up and carried to a 
more than satisfactory completion. 


FIRST WEEK. 

—The kick-off dinner, which featured ad- 
dresses by Prof. Warren B. Walsh, vice- 
president of the church Board and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and by John B. 
Fisher, Executive Director of the United 
Unitarian Appeal. 

—Mailing of Appeal pamphlet Number One, 
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accompanied by a personal letter from the 
Denominational Committee. 

—A prominent Appeal advertisement placed 
conspicuously in the weekly “Unitarian.” 
—Effective Appeal reminder placed across 
the top of the Sunday church calendar. 
—Pulpit reminder by the minister as to the 
nature and objectives of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal. 

—Lobby display of a large poster prepared 
by members of the Denominational Commit- 
tee and emphasizing the theme “Where Can 
We Go From Here Through the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal?” 


SECOND WEEK. 

—Mailing of Appeal pamphlet Number Two, 
accompanied by a second personal letter 
from the Denominational Committee. 
—Individual announcements made at meet- 
ings of each church organization, i.e., Alli- 
ance, Laymen’s League, avy, etc. 

—Each of the media used during the first 
week employed again, with new Appeal 
emphasis. 

THIRD WEEK. 

—Mailing of Appeal pamphlet Number 
Three, together with a third, brief personal 
letter from the Denominational Committee 
as well as a United Unitarian Appeal pledge 
envelope. 

—In addition to still further emphasis 
through all the media used during the pre- 
ceeding two weeks, devotion by the minister 
ot the last half of his sermon, which had a 
Thanksgiving theme, to the significance and 
potential of the Unitarian program made 
possible in such great part through the 


Appeal. 
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FOURTH WEEK. ; 
—Widespread use of displays and posters in 
and around the church, including the fea- 
turing of the United Unitarian Appeal sheet 
in the Wayside Pulpit. ary 

One of the most useful devices employed 
by Mrs. Wertheimer and the Denominational 
Committee was the “candle graph” pre- 
pared for distribution to each of the chides 
in the Junior Eliot Club. These graphs, 
candle-shaped, depicted the proportionate 
share which each of the fourteen Appeal 
participants receive from Appeal contribu- 
tions, so emphasizing the manner in which 
Unitarian extension becomes a vigorous and 
vital force on several fronts, These candle 
graphs were colored by the children in the 
church school and the youngsters also 
lettered small envelopes which had been 
prepared locally and which were distributed 
among all church school members for such 
contributions as they might wish to make. 

It is particularly interesting to note that 
those children who helped in the distribution 
of the graphs and envelopes had previously 
been briefed by members of the Denomina- 
tional Committee as to the why and where- 
fores of the United Unitarian Appeal, in 
order that they might similarly acquaint 
their young Unitarian schoolmates with the 
meaning of our national program. Here was 
a splendid Unitarian accent on youth. 

By way of experiment but with most 
gratifying results, these candle graphs were 
enclosed in the “Unitarian” mailing to 
church members during the second week of 
the campaign. On the youth level as well 
as on the adult level, the Syracuse method 
dramatized and effectively described what 
the Appeal means and the way in which it 
provides financial muscle for our liberal 
activities. 

After a final week’s period had elapsed. 
a letter of reminder was sent to each church 
member from whom at the time there had 
not been a response to the Appeal and a 


’ final telephone check was made by a com- 


mittee of women who volunteered thei 
services. 

At this writing, May Memorial Unitarian 
Church has easily exceeded its suggested 
share in this 1948-49 Appeal and continuing 
returns indicate that the share figure will be 
over-subscribed by an impressive margin 
It is significant indeed that Mr. Canfield and 
Mrs. Wertheimer and their loyal and ener- 
getic committee, as well as all members ot 
the congregation, have hit upon the mean: 
of taking full part in our denominationa’ 
program and of doing it without detriment! 
to local budget needs in any way. 

The Syracuse method, heartily recom. 
mended for Appeal use locally everywhere 
with such variations as may be individually 
desired, is proof positive of the rightnes: 
of the United Unitarian Appeal convictior 
that “When Everybody Understands, Every 
body Gives.” The members of May Me 
morial Unitarian Church have proved tha’ 
fund-raising can be fun as well as financially 
rewarding; they have demonstrated the fac 
that opening one’s mind, Spening pay hear 
and opening one’s purse can be a ha’ 
sequel of Unitarian events. The Syracu 
method and spirit have extraordinary me 
We commend them to you. 


3 mn 2 ‘ a 
racuse kick-off dinner. Left to right: 
rof. Warren B. Walsh, vice-president of 
@ May Memorial Church Board and 
ber of the Board of Directors of 
e American Unitarian Association; Mrs. 
bert Wertheimer, chairman of the De- 
ominational Committee; Mr. John B. 
isher, Executive Director of the United 
Unitarian Appeal; Rev. Glenn O. Can- 
field, minister; Mr. William G. Hillen, 
chairman of the Board of May Memorial 
Church. 
BEACON BOOKS DONATED: Recently 
the Unitarian church of Fort Worth (Rev. 
G. Richard Kuch) donated to the public 
library a score of the latest Beacon Press 
books. Naturally the management of the 
rary was very much impressed. For a full 
week these volumes from the official Uni- 
tarian publishing house were prominently 
displayed in the main foyer, with a note to 
he effect that they could be taken out at 
the end of the week by patrons. Latest re- 
is, indicate that the books are having a 


ely circulation. Thus the local church, 
which is still very new to Fort Worth, won 
for itself a great deal of good will... . Very 
tecently Mr. Kuch was televised as he led a 
meeting of the Fort Worth Commission for 
Interracial Cooperation, of which he has re- 
cently been elected chairman. All reports 
indicate that the Fort Worth minister was 
very telegenic. Mr. Kuch has also been 
elected to the Board of the local Urban 
League, in which connection the Fort Worth 
ehurch held a Church Race Seminar with 
five churches participating — each church 
sending its minister and five delegates. 
Nothing like this had happened in the his- 
tory of the town previously. 


USC WELCOMES DPs: When the first 
feyovs band of 808 pps landed in Boston in 
November, members of the Unitarian Service 
Committee staff were at Commonwealth 
Pier to greet them. As one of the American 
tary agencies working -with pps in Ger- 
ay, the usc also provided a corps of 
engers who helped with the many de- 
of the debarkation. Wellesley College 


 Lasell Junior College students comprised 


G IN NEW YORK: Albert 
ng, president of the Unitarian Fel- 
for Social Justice, has undertaken 
assignment with the Workers Defense 
gue of New York. He is working with 

mission inquiring into forced labor in 
arts of the world. Mr. Herling 

served the Unitarian church at 


Appeal Strength Grows 


With every passing week reports of United 
Unitarian Appeal progress become more and 
more encouraging as local churches in all 
seven of regions in the United States and 
Canada respond enthusiastically to the 1948- 
49 Appeal accent upon Unitarian extension. 

Among such reports in these last few 
days have been the following: 

From Hubbardston, Mass.: “Enclosed is 
a check for sixty-two dollars ($62) which 
is our share toward the United Unitarian 
Appeal. The Alliance is making this con- 
tribution again this year. You no doubt 
know that we are carrying on quite exten- 
sive repairs at the Church, due to the fact 
that we had a fire last August, caused by 
lightning. The fire damage was small but 
the water damage was much more. How- 
ever, the Alliance is more than glad to make 
the contribution again and above all we are 
thankful the Church wasn’t totally de- 
stroyed.”—Mrs. Dorothy W. Gardner, Clerk. 


From San Antonio: “The United Uni- 
tarian Appeal drive for 1948-49 was opened 
here in San Antonio yesterday. As Treas- 
urer of the First Unitarian Church of San 
Antonio I am enclosing check herewith in 
the amount of $154.00, which completes our 
basic quota of $295.00. As you know the 
Southwestern Unitarian Conference resolved 
last spring to raise an additional $3,000.00 
as a conference over and above the indi- 
vidual church quotas. Since I am also 
Treasurer of the Conference it is my under- 
standing that the various churches will first 
meet the basic quota and: from then on 
transmit excess collections to the Conference 
to be used to make up this $3,000.00. Ac- 
cordingly our church will transmit additional 
collections through the conference. We are 
certain that all of our conference churches 
will go over their quotas.”—Roy L. Pope, 
Treasurer. 


From Lakewood, Ohio: “Thought. you 


The CHILDREN’S MISSION T0 CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical problems 
from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. JAMES H. PERKINS, 2nd, President 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
Emeritus 

Miss DOROTHY RARTOL. Vice President 

PHILIP NICHOLS. Vice President Emeritus 

PAUL C. CAROT. Treasurer 

RICHARD DAVISSON, Jr., Clerk 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded In 1844 
Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago 
Accredited for Veterans 
under “G.I. Bill” 
Announces Six Trustee Scholarships of 

$1875.00 for three years of study. 
President: Waruace W. Rossins 
5701 WOODLAWN AVE., CHICAGO 37 


might be interested in the initial response 
Sunday to our vua drive—$823.35 in cash 
and pledges (mostly cash) toward our 
goal of $793, with a number of people yet 
to be heard from. We will undoubtedly top 
the thousand dollar mark before the drive 
is through,”—Wayne Shuttee, minister. 

By direction of the Executive Committee 
of the Unitarian Ministers Association the 
following resolution, unanimously passed, 
has been circulated nationally: “That the 
uMA should send out a letter to all the 
ministers in the denomination stating that 
the uma believed we should do everything 
in our power to support the United Unitarian 
Appeal on the basis that it is absolutely 
essential that the work of the 14 organiza- 
tions in the Appeal must be adequately 
underwritten to provide the foundation for 
an effective program of liberalism in the 
nation.” 


The New Revised 
STANDARD TESTAMENT 


can be ordered from 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield st., Boston 8, Mass. 

Will be sent immediately. In accordance 
with Bible Society Policy to provide all 
Scriptures at cost or at liberal discount, 
this Testament listed at $2.00 will be 
mailed postpaid at $1.70. 


PICTURE ROCK RANCH 


Snuggled among the saguaro, cholla and palo 
verde in the foothills of the Tucson 
Mountains. 

Good Food, Good Horses, Good Fun 
for the active 
For the more leisurely inclined 

Basking in the Sunshine, Picnics or ~ 
Quiet Rest. 
Fifteen miles from Tucson, — 
Lois and Win Sisson Cortaro, Arizona 


;—— CHURCH FURNITURE ——— 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Bap- 
tismal Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. 


We allow for or sell your old equipment, 


Catalog and details on request. 


Dept. H-10 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO... porte ea. 


l= FOLDING CHAIRS 
‘il, FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


} 
i WRITE FOR CATALOG 


J. P. REDINGTON & CO. 
DEPT. R-10 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. 


| WC IN STEEL OR WOOD ~ 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
APTISM 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS f 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 


EST. 
1912 


Dr. Gratwick Explains 


Hackley Program 


Addressing the Hackley Club of New 
England recently, Headmaster Mitchell 
-Gratwick detailed the current program of 
the Unitarian-sponsored Hackley School at 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Dr. Gratwick pointed out 
that the school’s program “is geared to the 
development of the whole personality of a 
boy. There are five general areas in a per- 
sonality, for which MHackley assumes 
responsibility: intellectual growth, physical 
and emotional health, recreational activities, 
social consciousness and religious life.” 

He stressed that, in addition to providing 
sound teaching in English, mathematics, so- 
cial studies, history, languages and science, 
the school “aspires also to develop a boy’s 
interest in one or more of these fields of 
learning for his own sake.” The school 
library and the guidance department both 
implement this objective, Dr. Gratwick said. 

In the physical education department, 
each student is assisted in reaching his own 
optimum efficiency, Close attention is given 
to health, where a board of nine local physi- 
cians direct the department. A psychiatrist 
is also on the Board of Medical Advisors, 
Dr. Gratwick pointed out. 

Intramural as well as interscholastic gains 
are conducted in 12 different sports, with 
practically 100% participation, Dr. Gratwick 
said. He pointed out that well developed 
hobbies are stressed. 

Through the Social Service Committee, 
boys are encouraged to gain social conscious- 
ness by participating in Tarrytown’s local 
drives, and through opportunities which are 
given to serve the town through the YMCA 
and Neighborhood House. 

In the fifth area—the development of re- 
ligious life—Dr. Gratwick quoted Dr. Fred- 
erick May Eliot, president of the Board of 
Trustees: “The school presents religion as 
an honest, practical, happy experience which 
every normal young person can enjoy and 
profit by.” Hackley, Dr. Gratwick said, is 
non-sectarian. In the lower school religion 
is taught as an academic subject, he ex- 
plained, adding: “In the upper school a 
‘course concerned with the development of 
religious thought in western civilization is 
given as an elective.” © 

The total aim of the school, the Head- 
master said, is coordinating these areas so 
that graduates of the school will aid in the 
preservation of the democratic form of 
government in our country. 


FREEDOM HOUSE: The newest Unitarian 
Fellowship group, composed of fewer than 
20 persons, is in Monroe, N. C., where it is 
moving enthusiastically ahead under the 
leadership of its president, J. Ray Shute, Js 
Mayor of the city. The Fellowship had no 
parish house; but the city agreed to lend 
them a building if they would fix it up. So 
the members of the Fellowship raised $500, 
put in a piano, a radio, a frigidaire, a range, 
lights, and other necessary adjuncts to hos- 
pitable living. They called the place Free- 
dom House. It has a kitchen, a powder 
room, library, discussion room, auditorium— 
which can be used for dancing—and two 
other rooms. The Fellowship hopes to pur- 
chase the building later on. 
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COURAGE AT EASTPORT: In spite of 
the fact that the Unitarian Church of East- 
port, Me., is now without a regular minister, 
and in spite of the fact that building plans 


have been forced onto the shelf by current 


high building costs, regular Sunday evening 
services are held every week, owing to the 
willingness of Rev. Reuel Beach, minister 
of the Ellsworth Unitarian Church, to travel 


more than 100 miles each week to serve. 
Rev. David Bruce ~ 


the people of Eastport. 
Parker of Bangor and Rev. Alfred J. N. 
Henriksen of Augusta, have also filled the 
Eastport pulpit. Church school services have 
been started by laymen; the Alliance pro- 
gram continues vigorous; and the church 
refuses to face in any direction but forward. 


MISS HOLMES ELECTED: The Uni- 
tarian Christian Fellowship at its annual 
meeting at the Arlington Street Church in 
Boston recently elected Miss Sybil H. 


Holmes, well known Boston lawyer and . 


former state senator, as its chairman. Mrs. 
Herbert Lyman of Milton was elected 
vice chairman; Rev. Paul H. Chapman of 
Winchester, executive secretary; Rev. Clay- 
ton B. Hale of Rockland, recording secre- 
tary; and Joseph E. Coulter of Boston, 
treasurer. To the executive committee were 
elected, Theodore C. Browne of Winchester; 
Marshall E. Dalton of West Newton; Rev. 
Rowland Gray-Smith of Hingham; Mrs. W. 
Stanley Parker of Boston; and Marshall 
Stone of Newton Centre. The Fellowship 
voted for the appointment of a regional 
vice chairman by the executive committee. 
Rev. Harvey Swanson of Lancaster, Pa. 
was re-elected editor of “Our Faith” and 
Rev. Rowland Gray-Smith, chairman of the 
editorial board. 


FUNDRAISING: More than $1500 was 
grossed by the Unitarian Church of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, when they put on a Country 
Fair recently. A chief attraction was a 
country store, where Jake Klemm, a mem- 
ber of the church, acted as clerk, and 
wowed the customers by selling Wisconsin 
cheddar cheese as “New Zealand cheese 
made from the milk of kangaroos and aged 
going through the Suez Canal.” That Mr. 
Klemm put on a good show is indicated by 
the revenue earned. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 
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The Modern Approach — 

In temperance activities of the past, 
stress has been laid on the effects of 
alcohol on the body, its organs and 
their structure, its cells, heart, 
stomach. To-day scientific inquiry 
has gone deeper. It finds that, not 
only after long, heavy drinking, or- 
dinarily, do organic ee occur, 
but also that from the very first drink, 
and from small amounts, the mind 
and its functioning are disturbed, 
anesthetized, put out of balance. This 
is a far more significant fact. For the 
effectiveness of the central nervous 
system is what distinguishes man from 
beast. It is man’s capacity to judge, 
to discriminate, to act intelligently— 
and his spiritual capacities—that are 
most seriously affected by alcohol. 

From “A Modern Approach to the 
Problem of Alcohol,” by Harry S. 
Warner, L. H. D., Editor of Scientific 
Temperance Journal and The Inter- 
national Student. 


+ + + 


A Love of Excitement 


. . . One characteristic of our time 

. . increases all the tendencies to this — 
vice. Our times are distinguished by 
what is called a love of excitement; in 
other words, by a love of strong stim- 
ulants. To be stimulated, excited is 
the universal want. The calmness, 
sobriety, plodding industry of our 
fathers have been succeeded by a 
feverish restlessness . . . This thirst 
for stimulants cannot be shut up in 
certain spheres. It spreads through 
and characterizes the community. It 
pervades those classes who, unhappily, 
can afford themselves but one stron 
stimulus, intoxicating liquor; an 
among these the spirit of the age 
breaks out in intemperance. 

William Ellery Channing, D.D. 
(Channing’s Works, 1 vol. ed. p. 105) 


+ + + 


The Art of Fine Living 


Whether or not dependency upon 
the drug for the releases of sociality, 
for the enjoyment of the native pleas- 
ures of life, for the courage and en- 
durance to overcome fatigue, frustra- 
tion, anxiety and the strain of waiting, 
leads to alcoholism, it is still an evil 
in itself. The art of fine living becomes 
coarsened and cheapened when its 
amenities and its ordeals alike need 
the habitual and constant use of 
the drug, alcohol. 


Abraham Myerson, formerly Direc- 
tor of Research, Boston State Hos- 
pital: “The Alcohol Dependent,” in 
Quarterly Journal of Alcoholic Studies. 


+ + + 


Free Literature on Request 


UNITARIAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


25 Beacon Street, Boston © 


Old and young are interested in books, 
“as this photo, taken at the bazaar held 
by the Unitarian Church in Baltimore 
ae Waldemar Argow) clearly shows. 
That a church bozaar is also interesting 
to news editors is indicated by the fact 
that The Baltimore Sun sent a photog- 
i rapher to cover the event and printed 
two large pictures, of which this is one. 


; 
’ 


KNOXVILLE UNITARIANS: Newspapers 
of Knoxville took due notice recently when 
Rev. Lon Ray Call, Minister at Large of 
the ava, headed the formation of a Uni- 
tarian congregation in that city. Newswriters 
‘recalled that Knoxville had had a “thriving 
Unitarian congregation until 1928, when a 
_ controversy over the teaching of Darwin’s 
theory of evolution in the schools caused 
“many instructors [key members of the 
church] to resign in protest against state 
_ laws prohibiting instruction in the scientific 
“discovery.” Mr. Call announced that the 
new church was “starting from scratch.” He 
conducted Sunday services and led evening 
discussion groups on Wednesdays. — Mr. 
Call not only provided leadership in Knox- 
ville, but also conducted services at Oak 
Ridge, 20 miles away, where a Unitarian 
group also looks forward to the establish- 
ment of a church. According to present 
plans, Mr. Call will remain in this area 
until after February 1, having arrived in 
mid-September. 


CHICAGO ELECTS: Howard Hauze, law- 
yer and prominent layman in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, was recently elected presi- 
ent of the Chicago Unitarian Council. This 
anization comprises the twelve Unitarian 
churches and other church-related Unitarian 
institutions in the greater Chicago area. Rev. 
‘is McGee, minister of the Free Re- 
ligious Unitarian Fellowship, was elected 
vice-president; Mrs. Lyle Lathrop, a mem- 
er of the Beverly Unitarian Fellowship, 
etary, and Mrs. Ralph Hick, Evanston, 
re-elected treasurer. 


“HFUL FRIEND: Recently published 

address by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot de- 

ered as a memorial to Dr, Rufus M. Jones, 

known Quaker leader. The address was 

red at Union Church, Northeast Har- 
aine, last August. 


Church, 


BOB BARTON FUND: Rev. William B. 
Rice, minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., was chairman re- 
cently of a town-wide fund being raised by 
the citizens in honor of Dr. Robert Barton, 
a member of the Wellesley Unitarian 
to express the gratitude of the 
townspeople for the completely selfless work 
Dr. Barton had been doing for members of 
the armed services overseas. Because he had 
contracted rheumatic fever himself during 
the first World War, Dr. Barton was per- 
manently uninsurable and was prevented 
from joining the armed forces in World 
War II. He was told by the doctors that 
death might come to him at any moment 
and that he should take life easy. Instead, 
during the war, he treated families of vet- 
erans without charge, photographed newly- 
arrived babies with their mothers, developed 
and printed the pictures at his own expense 
with his own hand (he sent more than 
50,000 of the photographs to members of 
the armed forces overseas) and in every 
way made good his promises to the men 
going overseas that he would “take care of 
the family.” He was personally resposible 
for plans for permanent housing for veterans 
in Wellesley, and literally worked himself to 
death in behalf of service men and their 
families. 


AMOS R. LITTLE: Death came recently 
to Amos R. Little at his home in Brookline, 
Mass., after a long illness. He had been 
active in many Unitarian church organiza- 
tions, having served for many years as 
chairman of the Prudential Committee of 
the Arlington Street Church, where me- 
morial services were held for him. He was 
a well-known Boston attorney and trustee 
and was associated with many public wel- 
fare organizations. He is survived by his 
wife, two daughters, and two sons. 


MARY CUSHING EDES ROYS: With a 
husband, a father, a grandfather, and an 
uncle, all of whom were Unitarian ministers, 
Mrs. Roys, who died recently in Woodbury, 
Conn., was as intimately associated with the 
Unitarian ministry as any woman in the 
country. She was 98 years of age, the senior 
member of the Church of All Souls in New 
York (Rev. Laurance I. Neale). She main- 
tained an active interest in current affairs 
to the very end. 

CALLS: Rev. William W. Peck, formerly of 
Castine, Me., was called this fall to the Uni- 
tarian church in Manchester, N. H. 


WELCOME GIFT: Recently the Second 
Congregational Meeting House Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Nantucket was given an electric 
reed organ by Miss Elizabeth C. Fitzgerald, 
a member of the Board of Trustees. The in- 
strument is to replace an old pump organ. 
Services of dedication were held lately and 
Augustus Bentley, organist, began a new 
ministry of music. The minister is William 


P. Horton. 


ERRATUM: On pages 24 and 25 of the 
November issue, the author refers in a foot- 
note to No. 352 on three different occasions 
when he should have referred to No. 252— 
in other words he assigned the quotation to 
WHAT THE NEGRO WANTS by John 
Haynes Holmes where actually it was de- 
rived from sermons of Henry Wilder Foote. 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


Morals and Medical Care 


Feb. 28—Human’ Rights in Health, Life, 
and Death. Mar. 7-—Our Right to Know 
the Medical Facts. Mar. 14'—Our Right to 
Control Parenthood. Mar. 21—Our Right 
to Overcome Barren Love. Mar, 28—Our 
Right to Cease Reproducing. Apr. 4— 
Our Right to Die. 


Joseph Francis Fletcher, B.D., S.T.D. 


Professor of Pastoral Theology and Social 
Ethics in the Episcopal Theological School 
in Cambridge. 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, opposite Public Garden. Rev. Dana 
McLean Greeley, Minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D. D., Minister Emeritus. Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Church School, 9:45 a.m. Adult Bible Class, 10:00 
a.m. Gannett Club, (college aze) 6:00 p.m. Tues- 
days, Vesper Service, 5:30 p.m., Adult Education 
Program, 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays, Organ Music, 
12:00 noon. 


THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
Southern Religious Liberalism.” Rev. Horace 
Westwood, D.D., Minister. Sunday service, 11:00 
a.m. Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit the 
historic Unitarian center of the South. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D.D., Minister. Elwood E, Gas- 
kill, M.A. (Mus.), Organist and Choirmaster. 
Sunday Services, 11.00 a. m. Tuesday-Friday 
noon worship with sermons by guest preachers. 
Monday 12:10 half hour of Organ Music. ALL 
ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Sts., Minister: 
A. Powell Davies, D.D. Sunday services: 11 a.m. 
School of Religion 9:45 a.m. Church Office open 
daily 9 a.m. to € p.m. Laurencé C. Staples, 
Executive Director. 


Education for Individuals 
HACKLEY SCHOOL 


Unitarian Sponsored Since 1899 
A Ligerat Boarpinc ScHoo1 
For Boys 10 to 18 
For INFORMATION WRITE TO 


MITCHELL GRATWICK, Heapmaster 


Hotel Bellevue 
Ou Gearon Fill, Boston 


Next to State House 


Single Rooms with Bath, $4.00 up 


GOWNS 


¢Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
Vestments 


2} embroideries - 
= Hangings - Communion 


Sets - Altar Brass Goods 4 


CATALOG ON REQUEST y 


CHURCH GOODS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


THE GENERAL ALLIANCE 


A Happy New Year and 


Many Happy New Ideas 


Here are some ideas that work as told by Alliance 
Members 


by SARA COMINS, Chairman, Alliance World Advisory Commitice 


OF INTER-CHURCH INTEREST 


IN THE PROGRAM of the Medford, Massachusetts, Alliance, emphasizing through- 


> 


out the year “Broadening Horizons, 


Significance of Jewish Holy Days,” 


Interpretations” by representatives of the Armenian and Catholic churches. 


the subjects of two meetings were 
with a Jewish guest speaker, and “Christmas 


“The 


These 


programs created understanding and friendliness and were very much appreciated. 


In Denver, Colorado, contacts of three 
Alliance women with the Council of 
Church Women led to an invitation to a 
Negro member of the Council to speak 
at an Alliance dinner sponsored by the 
Inter-Church Committee. Her talk on 
local conditions in the field of racial 
relations and of the work of a Unity 
Council prompted follow-up action by 
the Alliance. A letter was sent to the 
Mayor, signed by a good proportion of 
the members present, urging him to 
appoint a permanent commiitee on racial 
relations. 


ALONG EXTENSION LINES 

The Bangor, Maine, Extension Com- 
mittee, in an effort to increase the num- 
ber of pamphlets taken from the church 
literature table, featured, in the Sunday 
Order of Service, “On the Literature 
Table This Week.” They included a title, 
author’s name and identification. This 
plan more than doubled the circulation. 

When Plainfield, New Jersey, con- 
sidered at one meeting those General 
Alliance resolutions which were to be 
voted on at the next meeting. the reso- 
lutions were published in their news- 
paper write-ups, thus interpreting Uni- 
tarian concerns to the wider public. 

In Toledo, Ohio, several months ago, 
the Extension Committee prepared to 
send to merchants signed petitions ex- 
pressing their greater willingness to 
trade in stores that practiced no dis- 
crimination in hiring employees to serve 
their customers. In co-operation with 
the Inter-Church Committee, the Ex- 
tension Committee sent a letter to other 
churches, explaining the purpose of the 
petition and asking for signatures. Six 
hundred signatures had been received 
by October: 


PROJECTS OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
The Dedham, Massachusetts, Alliance, 
in common with numerous others, is 
enthusiastic about its recent innovation 
of Sunday morning “coffees” in the Parish 
House after the church service. The 
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members of the congregation and their 
friends enjoy greatly this friendly 
sociability. 

In another church, the Committee is 
making itself responsible for getting 
copies rut the highlights of the minister’s 
sermon each Sunday to the church school 
teachers whose class work prevents them 
from attending the church service. 


EDUCATION GENERATES IDEAS 

In Hopedale, Massachusetts, the Al- 
liance Education Chairman organized 
several small neighborhood groups, in- 
cluding non-Unitarians, to discuss United 
Nations materials and participate in the 
People’s Section of the United Nations. 
These groups eventually joined forces 
for a larger discussion of the whole 
subject. 


Education Committee members in the 
Wollaston, Massachusetts, Alliance de- 
cided that study they had done on the 
question of Federal Aid to Education 
should be shared with another commit- 
tee whose interest was sending needed 
material to rural schools. Both com- 
mittee groups will be able to show the 
whole Alliance membership the relation 
of practical service and legislative work 
to correct unfair educational situations 
and the place for study and discussion 
as well as action in our programs. 


The Katherine T. Thayer Alliance of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, sponsored a successful 
lecture series by a popular woman pro- 
fessor from the University. Her sub- 
ject was World Affairs, involving Russia, 
the United Nations, and Foreign Policy. 
Many outsiders came to the church for 
the first time, the attendance doubled 


during the course, discussion followed. 


each talk, and the last meeting was 
climaxed by a reception. To the out- 
standing educational value of the course 
was added its financial success. The 
lecture series replaced the usual fair 
and dinner. A second and longer series 
is sponsored by the newly organized 
Adult Education Council of the church, 
f 


‘Children—Tomorrow’s 


concluding with a disoeand by th 
minister on “Unitarian Interpretations 
and Horizons.” 


SERVICE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The Westboro, Massachusetts, Even- 
ing Alliance initiated the practice of giv- 
ing a Welcome Basket to all newcomers 
to the community. In this they placed | 
information about Sunday services and 
other activities of Unitarian and other 
churches, along with samples of products” 
sold by various merchants. This idea 
was considered so worthwhile that it 
is now being turned over to a com- 
munity ‘organization to carry on further. 

Stimulated by the booklet, “Today’s 
Citizen,” — pub- 
lished by the General Alliance Servicé 
Committee, a two-weeks’ Vacation Pro- 
gram for Children was worked out last 
summer in Mendon, Massachusetts. 
Seventy-two boys and girls from four to 
eleven years of age were provided with 
a half-day program of play and study, 
discussions, songs, stories, art work and 
field trips. It was sponsored by the 
Unitarian Church School but had a 
good response from children of all 
churches in the town. In the final even-- 
ing program the children interpreted 
to the parents through singing, dancing, 
talks, handiwork display and worship 
service the kind of experience the Vaca- 
tion Program had given them. Other 
Alliances may be able to meet a similar. 
need if. they find a lack in vacation 
recreation in their communities. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP CONTACTS 

The Quincy, Massachusetts, Evening 
Alliance shared seven letters received 
from France by their World Fellowship 
chairmen. The letters told of the dis- 
tribution of food and clothing sent over- 
seas, and described how each item in a 
package was used where it met a par- 
ticularly urgent need. Special items, 
such as cake and pie mix, sent for use 
at Alliance socials, were most carefully 
used and treated as very precious. Each 
of the seven letters made the writer 
and all who received any parts of the 
gift package seem close and familiar 
to the Branch members, revealing an 
unbelievably courageous spirit and hope 
for world peace. 


Alliances which have ade World 
Fellowship contacts overseas remember 
these contacts with Christmas boxes. 
Typical of many Alliances are Windsor, 
Vermont, which sent a box of food : 
Ireland for a December party; Leomin 
ster, Massachusetts, mo: sent be ie bo: 
of food, clothing, stationery, se ma: 
terial and other material to Poland ; and 
a Boston Alliance sent bo» 


to each of its eight overseas contacts. 


ewes 


